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this world, as well as in that which is to come; for it 
requires whatever is neceſſary to the peace and good order 
of ſociety; and is ſo ſuited in all its commands to the 
happineſs and welfare of mankind, that were theſe uni- 
verſally obeyed, men would be eaſy, kind, uſeful, and 


pleaſing to one another. There are not many things that 


it more inſiſts on, and frequently inculcates, than a due 
performance of relative duties, as the way to make men 
good Chriſtians; particularly it obliges men to be good 
magiſtrates and ſubje&s, or enjoins a ſtrict care of the 
duties incumbent on them in thoſe relations. 


It may be aſſerted by ſome perſons, that Miniſters of 
the Goſpel have nothing to do with the affairs of civil 
government; and indeed if the affairs of civil government 
be viewed in a light merely political, there may be much 
truth in ſuch an aſſertion. I confeſs that a Goſpel Miniſ- 
ter's ultimate object, is to promote the glory of God in 
the ſalvation of immortal ſouls; and the right and only 
way to accompliſh this is laid down before him in the 
Sacred Scriptures. But is not, /u5jefion and obedience to 
magiſtrates, ſupreme and ſubordinate, an affair of the 
goſpel? And is it not the duty of Goſpel Miniſters to 
declare the whole counſel of God to their hearers ? 


What the apoſtle Paul ſays to Titus upon this ſubject, 
will ſet the matter in a clear light; Put them in mind, ſays 
he, fo be ſubjed to priucipalities aud powers, and to obey 
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magifirates, Here we have, firſt the duty itſelf, ſabjection 
and obedience: ſecondly the objects of it, principalities, 
powers, and magiſtrates. The word ſubjection, may ſig- 
nify the acknowledgment of obedience to be due to prin- 
cipalities, powers, and magiſtrates; and obedience, the 
act itſelf of obeying. By principalities, powers, and ma- 
giſtrates, are meant, magiſtrates, ſupreme and ſubordi- 
nate; by ſupreme, thoſe in whom the ſovereign authority 
is lodged; and, by ſubordinate, inferior magiſtrates who 
are deputed by them to exerciſe authority under them. 
Theſe are the perſons, to whom Titus 1s ordered, by the 
apoſtle Paul, to put -the Chriſtians in Crete, (a. large 
iſland in the Mediterranean, now called Candia) in mind 
of ſubjection and obedience, which was what they were 
taught by ſome to forget. 


The orders here given to Titus, were, in his perſon, 


intended for every Chriſtian Paſtor: hence there is no 
ground in the world for any one to object againſt Miniſ— 
ters when they preach ſubjection and obedience to magiſ- 
trates, that they exceed the bounds of their office, and 
meddle with matters which do not belong to them. It 
belongs to ſuch objectors to ſhew, that the caſe of Titus, 
as to the matter in hand, was really different from that 
of the Miniſters of the Goſpel in ſucceeding ages of the 
Chriſtian Church, and at this day, which I believe they 
cannot; and failing herein, we muſt be allowed to ſay, 
that they charge the apoſtle Paul with giving Titus wrong 
advice; and if he did in this, why not in other things? 
And at this rate the authority of moſt of the New Teſta- 
ment is overthrown,—a circumſtance highly pleaſing to 
Thomas Paine and his Deiftical followers: but we know 
that the apoſcle Paul was under the guidance of an infal- 
tible Spirit in all theſe writings of his, which are part of 


the canon of the Holy Scripture. 
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To ſay that Miniſters of the Goſpel meddle with thin gs 
which belong not to them, when they recommend and 
preſs obedience to lawful authority, argues a great want 
of Judgment in them that ſay ſo; fur certainly to inſtruct 
men in Chriſt's religion, to publiſh to them the doctrines 
which Chriſt and Eis Apoſtles have taught, and enforce 
upon them the practice of thoſe duties which the Chriſ- 
tian religion enjoins and requires, this is no ſtate-matter, 
but an affair of the Goſpel, which to be ſure belongs to 
Miniſters of the Goſpel. 


A Goſpel Miniſter cannot go beyond his commiſſion 
while he keeps within the compals of his Eible; while he 
only explains the doctrines and duties therein taught, 
and recommends the belief of the one, and the practice 
of the other. But, (with regard to obedience to lawful 
authority,) though it belongs to Miniſters of the Goſpel 
to remind their hearers to be ſubject to principalities and 
powers, and to obey magiſtrates, and to charge every ſoul 
under their care to be ſubject to the higher powers; ſuch 
diſcourſes ſhould be handled with the greateſt cauzion, 
circumſtances render them neceſfary, and the greateſt 
care obſerved not to make them vehicles of abuſe ;—the 
great objects propoſed ſhould be, to convey inſtruction, 


and to gain the heart. 


The following Eſſays were written, and are now pub- 
lifted, with a deſign to ſet forth, in a ſeriptural light, 
the duty of ſubjects to the higher powers; how far that 


deſign is anſwered, belongs not to me to determine. J 


am far from wiſhing Chriſtians to ſtudy politics: to en- 
deavour to comprehend with all ſaints, what 15 the preadth, 
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neficial in time and in eternity. Yet, as members of 
civil ſociety, and parts of bodies corporate, it is neceſſary 
they ſhould both know and practice thoſe duties, which 
the laws of Chriſt, and the Conſtitution of their coun: 
try, require of them. 


Thoſe parts of the Eſſays marked with * commas” 
were taken from other writers. In the beginning of the 
firſt Eſſay, from the Encyclopedia Britannica, article 
Law ; and page 19, from the ſame, article SERVANI. 
Page 18, and part of page 20, and page 21, from the 
late Rev. John Weſley's Thoughts upon Liberty. Page 
zo, and page 31, from Biſhop Sherlock's Sermon upon 
Rom. xiii. 1. And ſome little matters, not particularly 
marked, from Cave's Primitive Chriſtianity, 


Such as the Eſſays are, or whatever may be the opinion 
of men concerning them, I lay them before the Public 
with a good deſign, hoping they may be ſerviceable to 
the peace and good order of ſociety. As Chriſtians, this 
is the will of God concerning us, that ith well-doing ye 
may put to filence the ignorance of fooliſh men: as free, and 
not uſing your liberty, for a cloke of maliciouſneſs, but as the 

ſervants of God. Honour all men. Love the brotherhood, 
Fear God. Honour the king. 


THOMAS WOOD. 
Wigan, May gtih, 1796. 
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ON THE GENERAL CHARACTER, OR DESCRIPTION o 


A GOOD CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 
5 113% 1 | | 


«WV HEN the Supreme Being formed the univerſe, 
1 and created matter out of nothing, he impreſ- 
ſed certain principles upon that matter, from 
which it can never depart, and without which it would 
ceaſe to he. When he put that matter into motion, he 
eſtabliſhed certain laws of motion, to which all moveable 
bodies muſt conform And, to deſcend from the greateſt 
operations to the ſmalleſt, when a workman | 2 
clock, or other piece of mechaniſm, he eſtabliſhes, at 
his own pleaſure, certain arbitrary laws for its direction; 
as, that the hand ſhall deſcribe a given ſpace in a given 
time; to which law as long as the work conforms, ſo 
long it continues in perfection, and anſwers the end of 
its formation. | 
If we further advance, from mere inactive matter to 
vegetable and animal life, we ſhall find them ſtill govern- 
ed by laws; more numerous indeed, but equally fixed 
and invariable. The whole progreſs of plants, from the 
ſeed to the root, and from thence to the ſeed again; the 
method of animal nutrition, digeſtion, ſecretion, and all 


other branches of vital economy ;—are not left to chance, 


or the will of the creature itſelf, but are performed 1n a 
wondrous involuntary manner, and guided by unerring 
rules laid down by the great Creator. 

Man, conſidered as a creature, muſt neceſſarily be 
ſubje& to the laws of his Creator, for he 1s entirely a 
dependant being. A being independant of any other, 
has no rule to purſue but ſuch as he preſcribes to himſelf: 


but a fate of dependance will inevitably oblige the infe- 
B riot 
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rior to take the will of him on whom he depends as the 
rule of his conduct; not indeed in every particular, but 
in all thoſe points wherein his dependance conſiſts. This 
principle, therefore, has more or leſs extent and effect, 
in proportion as the ſuperiority of the one, and the de- 
N of the other, is greater or leſs, abſolute or 
imited. And conſequently, as man depends abſolutely 
upon his Maker for every thing, it is neceſſary that he 
ſhould in all points conform to his Maker's will. 

„This will of his Maker is called the /aw of nature. 
For when God created man, and endued him with free- 
will to conduct himſelf in all parts of life, he laid down 
certain immutable laws of human nature, whereby that 
Iree-will is in ſome degree regulated and reſtrained ; and 
gave him alſo a faculty of reaſon to diſcover the purport 
of thoſe laws. And it our reaſon were always, as in our 
firſt anceſtor before his tranigreſſion, clear and perfect, 
unruffled by paſſions, unclouded by prejudice, unimpair- 
ed by diſeaſe or intemperance, the taſk would be pleaſant 
and eaſy. But every man now finds the contrary in his 
own experience; that his reaſon is corrupt, and his un- 
derſtanding full of ignorance and error.“ 1 nar 
When man, by tranſgreſſion, had fallen from his ori- 

inal rectitude, and was guilty, miſerable and helpleſs, 
5 ine wiſdom and compaſſion were gloriouſly diſplayed, 
in diviſing a plan to recover him; which has, at ſundry 
times, and in divers manners, been made known to man 
by an immediate and direct revelation, and is to be found 
in the Holy Scriptures; which Scriptures, as they con- 
tain the will of God to fallen and redeemed man, we 
call the revealed or divine law. ** And if man were to 
hve in a ſtate of nature, unconneRed with other dividu- 
als, there would be no occaſion for any other laws than 
the law of nature, and the revealed law of God. But 
man was formed for ſociety ; and, as is demonſtrated by 
the writers on this ſubject, is neither capable of living 
alone, nor has the courage to do it. 

However, as it is impoſſible for the whole race of 
mankind to be united in one great ſociety, they muſt 
neceſſarily divide into many; and form ſeparate ſtates, 
commenwealths, and nations, entirely independent of 
each other, and yet liable to a mutual intercourſe. Hence 
ariſes a law to regulate this mutual intercourſe, called the 

law 
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law of nations: which, as none of theſe ſtates will ac- 
knowledge a ſuperiority in the other, cannot be diftated 
by either; but depends entirely upon the rules of natural 
law, or upon mutual compacts, treaties, leagues, and 
agreements, between theſe ſeveral communities: in the 
conſtruction alſo of which compacts we have no other 
rule to refort to but the law of nature; that being the 
only law to which both communities are equally inbjeR. 
© The municipal or civil lau, ſucceeds the law of 
nature, the revealed law, and the law of nations. This 
law is, the rule by which particular diſtricts, communi- 
ties, or nations, are governed, and 1s properly defined 
to be, a rule of civil conduct preſcribed by the ſupreme 
power in a ſtate, commanding what is right, and pro- 
+ hibiting what is wrong.” | 
„Ihe only true and natural ſoundatrons of fociety are 
the wants and fears ef individuals; and it is the ſenſe cf 
their weakneſs and imperfection that keeps mankind 
t-gether, that demonſtrates the neceffity of this union, 
and is the cement of foct-ty. And in ſociety the whole 
ſhould protect all its parts, and every part ſhould pay obe- 
dience to the will of the whole; or, in other words, the 
community ſhould guard the rights of each individual 
member, and (in return for this protection) each indivi- 
dual ſhould ſubmit to the laws of the community; with- 
out which ſubjection of all, it would be impoſſible that 
protection could be certainly extended to any. For when 
fociety is once formed, government refults of courſe; as 
nece{fary to preſerve and keep that ſociety in order.” 
Whatever may have been the riſe and origin of govern- 
ment, the end of it is unqueſtionably the welfare of the 
community. The magiſtrate is the miniſter of God to 
thee for good, for the good of men, for preventing the 
miſeries of anarchy, diſorder and confuſion. Governors 
are raiſed up and inveſted with power, for the puniſh- 
ment of evil doers, and the praiſe of them that do well. 
Therefore, that particular ſtate, or form of govern- 
ment, that would moſt effectually promote the welfare of 
the community, mult be the beſt. The following ſketch 
of a good civil government will, I hope, recommend itſelf 
to the attention and approbation of the wiſe and impar- 
tial reader; and, alſo, affiſt and determine the wavering 
in their conjectures about government;—as being free 
| B 2 ſrom 
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from the errors, inconſiſtencies, and inconveniencies of 
others, and uniting in it all the excellencies to be found 
in others, and conſequently preferable to any other. I 
ſhall conſider it as having the following qualifications : 
The firſt thing requiſite to a well conſtituted form of 
government, 1s a due temparament and ſubordination of 
power; that the ſupreme power be wiſely lodged and 
proportioned, not totally in one hand, but in ſeveral, 
ſo as that one branch of the conſtitution may be a check 
upon another; whence will reſult a juſt ballance or poize 
upon the whole. And under the ſupreme power, there 
muſt be likewiſe a proper ſubordination or gradation of 
authority, deſcending by convenient ſteps, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt order in the community : this the 
very notion of a ſupreme power neceſſarily infers. Lim- 
ited and well regulated monarchy, is certainly preferable 
to any other form of government: it is like a powerful 
and prolific river, that, as it rolls along, overflows its 
banks, and fertilizes the adjacent grounds. 
( Unleſs ſome ſuperior be conſtituted, whoſe commands 
and deciſions all the members are bound to obey, they 
would ſtill remain as in a ſtate of nature, without any 
judge upon earth to define their ſeveral rights, and redreſs 
their ſeveral wrongs. But as all the members of ſociety are 
naturally equal, it may be aſked, In whoſe hands are the 
reins of government to be entruſted? To this the gene- 
ral anſwer is eaſy. In general, all mankind will agree, 
that government ſhould be repoſed in ſuch perſons, in 
whom thoſe qualities are moſt likely to be found, the per- 
fection of which is among the attributes of him who is 
emphatically ſtiled the Supreme Being; the three grand 
requiſites, namely, of wiſdom, of goodneſs, and of power: 
wiſdom, to diſcern the real intereſt of the community ; 
goodneſs, to endeavour always to purſue that real in- 
tereſt; and ſtrength or power, to carry this knowledge 


and intention into action. Theſe are the natural foun- 


dations of ſovereignty, and theſe are the requiſites that 
ought to be found in every well conſtituted frame of 
government. | 


The political writers of antiquity will not allow more 


than three regular forms of government: the firſt, when 

the ſovereign power is lodged in an aggregate aſſembl 

6opſiſting of all the members of a community, which 5 
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called a democracy; the ſecond, when it is lodged in a 
council compoſed of ſelect members, and then it is ſtiled 
an ariſtocracy; the laſt, when it is entruſted in the hands 
of a ſingle perſon, and then it takes the name of a mon- 
erchy. All other ſpecies of government, they ſay, are 
either corruptions of, or reducible to, theſe three.“ 

»Tis the peculiar felicity of his Majeſty's ſubjects, 
that the Britiſh Conſtitution is compoſed of the King, 
Lords, and Commons; for i happy mixture 
we enjoy all the advantages of all the above-regular forms 
of government, without being ſabje& to the inconveni- 
encies of any of them. The executive power of the laws 
is lodged ſolely in the King, which gives our conſtitution 
all the advantages of ſtrength and diſpatch that are to be 
found in the moſt abſolute monarchy. The Lords ow 
tual and temporal, is an ariſtocratical aſſembly of perſons, 
ſelected for their piety, their birth, their wiſdom, their 
valour, or their property. And the members of the Houſe 
of Commons, are freely choſen by the people from among 
themſelves, which makes a kind of democracy. And 


Las this aggregate body, actuated by different ſprings, 


and attentive to different intereſts, compoſes the Britiſh 
Parliament, and has the ſupreme diſpoſal of every thing, 
there can no inconvenience be attempted by either of the 
three branches, but will be withſtood by one of the other 
two; each branch being armed with a negative power 
ſufficient to repel any innovation which it ſhall think 
inexpedient or dangerous.” 

2. Ancther thing requiſite to a good, government, is 
good and wholeſome laws; for theſe are the public voice 
by which magiſtrates, ſupreme and ſubordinate, ſpeak 
to the ſubject part of the nation. The neceſſity of human 
laws will appear, if we conſider, that“ there are a great 
number of indifferent points, in which the divine law 
and the natural leave a man at his own liberty ; but which 
are found neceſſary, for the benefit of ſociety, to be reſ- 
trained within certain limits. And herein it is that human 
laws have their greateſt force and efficacy : for, with re- 
gard to ſuch points as are not indifferent, human laws 
are only declaratory of, and act in ſubordination to, the 
former. But with regard to matters that are in them- 
ſelves indifferent, and are not commanded or forbidden 
by thoſe ſuperior laws; ſuch, for inſtance, as e 
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of wool into foreign countries; here the inferior legiſla. 
ture has ſcope and opportunity to interpoſe, and to make 
that action unlawful which before was not ſo.” 

The laws of the conſtitution, I ſay, muſt be good and 
wholeſome laws; and thoſe laws muſt be the rule of 
government, or the fixed ſtandard of behaviour, both to 
the prince and the people. This is a true diſtinction 
between righteous governors and tyrants, between abſo- 
late power and legal government. It ſets bounds to the 
Prerogattves of thoſe in power, and the rights and pri- 
vileges of the people. It gives the governors a right to 
the ſubjection and obedience of the governed, and the 
governed a right to the favour and protection of the gov- 
ernors; and ſeems to be the grand characteriſtic of a 
good government, and what diſtinguiſhes it from a deſ- 
potic or tyrannical one, where there is no law, but the 
arbitrary will of the ſovereign. 

And to good and wholeſome laws there muſt be penal. 
ties annexed to them, proportioned to the magnitude of 
offences; for the main ſtrength and force of a law conſiſts 


in the penalty annexed to it. Yet, when the laws are 


broken, if mercy, in whole or in part, can be adminiſ- 
tered, to the advantage of the tranſgreſſors, and of ſociety 
in general, it ſhonld never be omitted: for compaſſion and 
mercy ſhine with infinite luſtre in the divine government; 
and therefore ſhould be exerciſed by men towards each 
other. And, to do the ſubje& juſtice, laws ſhould not 
be made ex po/? facto, after an action is committed; but 
made to commence in futuro, and be notified before their 
commencement. | | | 


And, as the laws muſt be good laws, ſo it is moſt 


_ agreeable to the dignity of human nature, and moſt for 


the honour of free-born ſubjects, to be governed by no 
laws but thofe which they, by their repreſentatives, have 
freely conſented to; for, in the multitude of counſellors 
there is ſafety. Yet, the greateſt powers on earth neither 
have, nor can have any authority to contradict or violate 
the declared will of God, the great and righteous gover- 
nor of the world; to forbid what he has commanded, or 
command what he has forbidden; for his laws are bind- 
ipg over all the earth, in all countries, and at all times; 
and no human laws are valid if contrary to them, . 
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In Great Britain the law makes the King, and he is 
bound to make that the meaſure of his government. The 
reat caution obſerved in our government, in making 
laws, is worthy of a remark, ** Bills are uſually twice read 
in each Houſe, committed, engroſſed, and then read a 
third time; and when they have obtained the concurrence 


of both Houſes, and received the royal aſſent, they be- 


come ads of parliament.” And from the time a law is 
enacted, neither Houſe of Parliament has any thing to 
do with it. The executive power being lodged ſolely in 
the King; and every member of both Houſes being as 


much ſubject to it as any IG in the kingdom; 


it will, with the ſame impartiality, be executed upon 
them, as upon any other perſon ;, yea, the King himſelf 
is not above the law, though it belongs to him to put it 
into execution. | f 
The laws of our country are our defence and ſecurity 
from arbitrary power and oppreſſion; and when theſe 
are thrown down, by a diſpenſing power, the King un- 
kings himſelf, and our obligations of obedience to him 
ceaſe: ſo the nation thought at the Revolution. At 
the Revolution the convention of eſtates, or repreſentative 
body of the nation, declared, that the miſconduct of 
King James II. amounted to an abdication of the gov- 
ernment, and that the throne was thereby vacant. In 
conſequence of this vacancy, and from a regard to the 
ancient line, the convention appointed the next Proteſ- 
tant heirs of the blood royal of King Charles I. to fill the 
vacant throne, in the old order of ſucceſſion; with a tem- 
porary exception or preference to the perſon of King 
William III. on the impending failure, of the Proteſtant 
line of King Charles I. (whereby the throne might again 
have become vacant) the King and Parliament extended 
the ſettlement of the crown to the Proteſtant line of King 
James I. viz. to the Princeſs Sophia of Hanover, and 
the heirs of her body, being Proteſtants: and ſhe is now 
the common ſtock, from whom the heirs of the crown 
muſt deſcend.” | 
3. Another thing requiſite to a good government, is a 
due execution of good laws. The laws cannot execate 
themſelves. The law is but a dead letter, till actuated 
by the hand of proper authority : without this, the beſt 
law is but an empty form, and the lawgiver but the ſha- 
| dow 
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dow of authority. Now the execution of the laws depends 
not ſo much upon the ſupreme, as the ſubordinate pow- 
ers, to whom it is entruſted, in the moſt of its branches: 
a thing which thoſe would do well to conſider, into 
whoſe hands ſuch an important charge is more immedi- 
ately committed, fo important it is, that all the benq gts 
of ſociety depend upon it. For let the perſonal qualifi- 
cations and excellencies of the ſupreme governor be never 
fo great and many; his inclinations and deſigns be never 
ſo honourable and juſt;. and the laws of the conſtitution 
be never ſo equitable and well calculated to produce the 
moit beneficial effects; yet if ſubordinate magiſtrates. be 
ignorant or timorous, corrupted and perverted ; this will 
unavoidably ſpoil and blemiſh the beauty and honour of 
the government; and the ſupreme governor be batfled 
and diſappointed in all, through the baſe treachery and 
unfaithfulneſs of thoſe who are entruſted by him with the 
execution of the laws. The execution of the laws ſhould 
be entruſted in the hands of perſons of known wiſdom 
and courage, honeſty and integrity; for a ſteady execu- 
tion of the law is the life of it. 

It is the duty of magiſtrates duly to adminiſter juſtice 
between man and man, and therein to proceed and give 
ſentence according to the rules of juſtice. This God calls 
for, Let judgment run down as waters, and righteouſ- 
neſs as a mighty ſtream ;" let the adminiſtration of it be 
free as the natural couiſe of waters is; let it be pure as 
running waters, not mudded with any thing whatſoever 
that may pervert juſtice ; let it run like a mighty ſtream, 
without laying obitructions in the way of it; let all have 
benetit by it as by a common ſtream. That juſtice be 
duly adminiſtered, it is neceſſary that it be done impar- 
tially, without reſpe& of perſons. Magiſtrates are very 
frequently cautioned againſt reſpe& of perſons in judg- 
ment; © Ye ſhall not reſpect perſons in judgment, but 
you ſhall hear the ſmall as well as the great.” To have 
reſpect of perſons in judgment is not good; it is thinking 
or doing ſomewhat in favour, or to the prejudice of ano- 
ther, upon ſuch motives as have no direct tendency to 
the matter in hand; at leaſt are inſufficient to bear ma- 
giitrates out in the ſtreſs they lay upon them; ſuch as 
quality, reputation, learning, riches, or any other ex- 
ternal conlideration: when theſe, or ſuch like een 
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ſtances as thefe, bias the judgment, and incline magiſ- 
trates to the perſons who have them, or when the want 
of theſe things poſſeſſes their minds with averſion or 
diſeſteem to thoſe who have them not; then there is a 
reſpe of perſons, and a plain departure from their duty. 
Laws are made without reſpect of perſons, and judgment 
ſhould be given according to them, without reſpe& of 
perſons; and when magiſtrates do fo, , they at once render 
people happy, themſelves honourable, and a government 
excellent. : 

4. Another very eſſential requiſite to a good govern- 
ment, is protection both of perſons and property, from 
domeſtic and foreigu enemies. For, were our perſons 
unprotected, aud our property inſecure, we ſhould be 
deititute of the advantages of ſociety, and without ſuffi- 
cient motives to ſtimulate us to honeſt induſtry; fear 
would torment us, poverty.ſtarve us, yea, mifery, in all 
its forms, ruſh in upon us. And, as trade and commerce 
do of neceſſity intermingle the intereſts of ſociety and 
nations with each other, the magiſtrate's care is not con- 
fined wholly to the limits of his own territories and domi- 
nions. . The ſword is put into his hand to repel 1njuries 
from abroad, as well as to correct diſorders at home; and 
he muſt not bear it in vain. But when he engages in 
war, the pureſt motives ſhould always influence and 
direct his views. For, were he to delight in war, and 
involve his people and country in miſery and deſolation, 
to exalt, or aggrandiſe, what he eſteems his glory; or 
ſport with the lives and fortunes of his ſubjects, and wan- 
tonly laviſh away their blood and treaſure, purely to 
indulge his ambitious or revengeful aims; I ſay, were 
this the caſe, he would be a tyrant, a monſter in human 
ſhape. The moſt juſtifiable war is but a neceſſary evil, 
and ſhould be entered into for the ſake of, and in order 
to peace; this is the motive that ſhould always direct 
and influence it; peace being the very ſoul of ſociety. 

How much to be wiſhed for is that glorious period, 
when true religion ſhall have enlightened and reformed 
the earth, ſo that ** the nations ſhall beat their ſwords 
into ploughſhares, and their ſpears into pruning hooks : 
when nation ſhall not iift up ſword againſt nation, neither 
ſhall they learn war any more.” Then the implements 


of war ſhall be converted into inſtruments of agriculture, 
and 
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and in improving nature, and the earth bring forth 
her increaſe to bleſs her peaceable inhabitants. There 


ſhall be no war; benevolence ſhall inſpire the na- 
tions, and friendſhip and good-will ſhall ſubfiſt between 


them; war ſhall not be neceſſary, either to reſtrain the 


violence, or puniſh the wickedneſs of nations; and con- 
ſequently, it ſhall grow out of uſe, and the nations ſhall 
learn, or be diſciplined or trained up for-war, no more. 
May che King, the Lawgiver, and Judge of the nations, 
haſten this period } Awake. awake, put on thy ſtrength, 
O arm of the Lord. Make bare thy holy arm, O Lord, 
in the eyes of all nations; and let all the ends of the earth 
fee the ſalvation of our God. The glory of the Lord 
mall be revealed, and all fleſh ſhall ſee it together. The 
earth ſhall] be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the ſea: for the mouth of the Lord hath 
ſpoken it.“ | 1 
5 Another thing requiſite to a good government, is 
encouragement to ſtudy, and make improvements in, the 
uſeful arts and ſcieneies. Ignorance renders a man a 
ſtranger to himſelf and to the world he is in, cauſes him 
to reit in mental indolence, ſhuts him out from foctal 
intercourſe with the wiſe, and is a great barrier in his 
way to intellectual happineſs. And ignorance does not 
only prevent rational pleaſure, in contemplation and 
converfe; but is alfo very hurtful to ſociety. Ignorant 
parents, in general, bring up their children in ignorance: 
and. if thoſe children enter into the marriage ſtate, and 
are fruitful in a riſing progeny; how are ignorance and 
barbaritypropagated ! As they do not ſee the neceſſity and 
excellency of uſeful knowledge, they are not excited to 
ſeek after it themſelves, nor do they recommend it to the 
attention and purſuit of others. And as they live in dark- 
neſs, ſo they delight in the works of darkneſs. Being deſ- 
titute of mental acquirements, they follow their vain 
imaginations, and rejoice in thoſe baſe pleaſures, which 
are a reeable to fallen nature in its lapſed eſtate. When 
time and money tolerate them, they frequently indulge 
themſelves to exceſs, in ſenſuality and bruttſhneſs. As 
they are not charmed with the amiableneſs of virtue, 
they live in the odious commiſſion of vice. Being ſtran- 
gers to delicacy of ſentiment, and to the feelings of hu- 
manity in its improved ſtate, they break over the r 
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rthe of modeſty and reſpect, attack their ſuperiors with inſo- 


ere lence and contempt, practiſe cruelty in one ſhape or 
na- another, expoſe themſelves to the Jath of the law, and, 
een when inflamed with either real or imaginary grievances, 


the brrak the bands of diſcipline aſunder, and, with all the 
ren fury of madneſs, ruſh into ſociety, © breathing deftruc- 


all tion and executing vengeance. _ 

re. Now, as one department of good government is to 

ns, puniſh tranſgreſſors; why ſhould it not be employed alſo 

th, m cultivating and improving the human mind; and 

d, thereby preventing, as much as poſſible, its irregularities - 

th and hurtful extravagancies? Surely this is not unworthy 

rd the legiſlature! Nay; is it not one of the nobleſt works of 5 
ne man! Does the Supreme Being make uſe of means to ; 
te enlighten, regenerate, and ſave man; and, is it in conſe- 

h quence of man's wilful diſobedience, eſtabliſhed impeni- 8 
f tence, and perſevering rebellion, that he finally puniſhes ; 
18 him in the world to come? Surely then, as this conduct N 


e is obſerved in the divine, there ſhould be ſome reſem- 
8 blance of it in, civil government! 
K And, when encouragement is given to the uſeful arts, 
by offering rewards to merit, to ſtimulate perſons to deep 
i inveſtigation, and to make new improvements and diſco- 
r veries, how are excellent talents called out of obſcurity 
into uſeful exerciſe, ſociety benefited with the advantages 
of genius and reſearches; trade and manufactories in- 
creaſe and improve; and health, happineſs, and fortune 
appear on every hand ! | 
In our own country we have ſomething of this. We | 
have many ſeminaries of learning, many learned and | 
uſeful men, and encouragement given to learning, ſcience, 
and the uſeful arts. The ſcholar may riſe to places of 
eminence ; the ſcientific to public eſteem and rewards; 
and the mechanical genius to reputation and wealth, 
Knowledge is increaſing, benevolence expanding, natural 
ruſticity wearing off, and reaſon gaining her empire over 
prejudice, appetite, and paſſion. Our manufaqories 
and trade are excellent, and enrich individuals and the 
nation with blethngs: And agriculture has lately met with 
great encouragement, and is now in a very improving 
ttate. | | 
Sunday Schools are an excellent inſtitution for improv- 


ing the lower claſies of ſociety; and will, undoubtedly, 
be 
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be very uſeful both to the preſent and ſucceeding gene- 


rations. | Thr general utility of them is ſo well known, 


by perſons who have maturely conſidered the ſubject, 
that it would be an inſult offered to their underſtandings 
to inform them. However, to inform the ignorant, (if 
there be ſuch) rouſe the attention of the indolent, kindle 
ſentiments of compaſſion where they are not, ſtimulate 
the opulent to do good, encourage benefactors to perſe- 
vere, direct uſeful abilities into a new and profitable ex- 
erciſe, and preſs managers and inſtructors to unwearied 


diligence,, | ſhall juſt obſerve, that when they are under 


proper regulations. and conducted by ſenſible, ſteady 
and affectionate, , virtuous and pious ee they pre- 
vent a large train of enormous and deſtructive evils, and 
cultivate the mind for domeſtic, civil, and religious life. 
6. And another ingredient, and which deſerves our high- 
eſt regard, is the care of religion; for this is what ſanctiſies 
and ſecures all the other benefits to us, and is ſo neceſſary, 
not only for its own ſake, being a matter of infinite and 
everlaſting concern, but even for the ſake of all the reſt. 
The throne, ſays Solomon, is eſtabliſhed in righteouſ- 
eſs; i. e. not only by the admiſtration of civil juſtice, 
but hy the obſervance of every moral virtue. If the ma- 
iſtrate have a right to puniſh immoralities of, all kinds, 
ne they are in their nature deſtructive of civil ſoci- 
ety; has he not a right equally to protect and encourage 
religion, piety and virtue, which are not only beneficial, 
nay eſſential to it; and to diſcourage their contraries ? 
Princes are bound to profeſs and encourage what they 
believe and take to be the true religion, and to uſe proper 
and rational methods to promote and ſupport it. But they 
have no power to alter the laws and ordinances of the 
goſpel; for they are the laws and ordinances of Chriſt, 
the KING oF KINGS, AND LorD or LorDs. Neither 
have they any right to perſecute thoſe of their ſubjects 
who differ from them in religion. It would be cruel, 
unjuſt, and tyrannical, to perſecute them with external 
force and violence, depriving them of their natural and 
civil rights, to confiſcation of goods, impriſonment and 
death. Theſe things have no natural tendency to inform 
the judgment and convince the conſcience; they may 
make men hypocrites in religion, but they can never 
make them acceptable worſhippers of the true ns 
uc 
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Such a procedure would indeed be a great abuſe of 
ower. No violence ſhould be offered to the natural 
3 of men's conſciences, and that right of privacy 
judgment, which God hath endued every man with, 
which he may claim as his birth-right. 

Religion and conſcience are ſacred things, and ſhould 
always be preſerved ſacred and inviolable. It is God's 
prerogative to rule and govern the conſcience; and a 
good prince will not dare to ſtep into his throne, or to 
uſurp any of the rights of his crown and dignity. And 
unleſs religion flow from the conviction of the mind, and 
choice of the will and affections, it cannot be acceptable 
to God, becauſe it is not a reaſonable ſervice: every man 
ſhould try, judge, and chuſe for himſelf; for in matters 


and 


of religion every one ought to be fully perſuaded in his 


own mind. 


In our own nation. the true religion is eſtabliſhed by 


law, and our King is obliged to maintain and ſupport 
it, by all proper and rational methods; yet not to make 
uſe of perſecution or external force with thoſe in the na- 
tion that may be otherwiſe minded. In religious matters, 
every one may follos his own judgment and conſcience, 
and be protected by the laws of our country in ſo doing; 
which is a valuable privilege, and has a happy tendency 
to promote the intereſts of religion among us. | 
Thus now have I gone through what I propoſed : and 
from what has been ſaid, muſt it not be acknowledged 
that the above plan, or outlines, of civil government, is 
far preferable to any of the regular forms of government 
mentioned by the political writers of antiquity, namely 
that of monarchy, democracy, and ariſtocracy ? And 
alſo that the form of government it is our happineſs to 
live under, comes the neareſt of any in the world to that 
I have been deſcribing? The Britiſh conſtitution is admi- 
rably calculated to promote that which is the end of 
government, viz. the happineſs of the community. Our 
conſtitution is compoſed of the excellencies of all others; 
wiſdom and ſtrength are united in it, and liberty, ſecu- 
rity, expedition, and happineſs, iſſue from it. While 
other nations have groaned under the cruel yoke of ty- 
ranny, oppreſſion, and arbitrary power, we have enjoyed 
the privileges of a free people, under the protection and 
advantages 
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advantages of laws of our own making; for, what is done 

by our repreſentatives, is done by the nation, 
But ſome of our nation ſay, that we are deprived of 
our civil liberty, or, at leaſt, that it is greatly ſhackled. 
What is civil liberty ? A liberty to enjoy our lives and 
fortunes in our own way: to uſe our property, whatever 
is legally our own, according to our own choice. And 
can any perſon deny that we are deſtitute of this liberty ? 
Who are? Certainly I am not. I pray do not face me 
down that I am. Do not argue me out of my ſenſes. If 
the Great Turk, wills that a man ſhould die, with or with- 
out cauſe, die he muſt. And inſtances of the kind con- 
tinually occur: but no ſuch inſtances occur in England. 
And if I ſtudy to be quiet and mind my own buſineſs, 
Jam in no more danger of loſing my liberty than my 
life. No, nor my property; I mean by any act of the 
King. If this is 1n any degree invaded, it is not by the 
King, or his parliament, or army ;” but by the friends of 
lawleſs and licentious liberty. * I enjoy full civil liberty. 
Jam free to live in every reſpect, according to my own 
choice. My life, my perſon, my property, are ſafe. I 
am not murdered, maimed, tortured at any man's plea- 
ſure: I am not thrown into priſon. I am not manacled : 
ſee, T have not one fetter, either on my hands or feet. 
And are not you as free as I am? Are not you at liberty 
to enjoy the fruit of your labours? Who hinders you 
from doing it?” Do magiſtrates, ſupreme, or ſubord1- 
nate? © Po any of his Majeſty's officers or ſoldiers? 
No, nor any man living. Perhaps ſome would hinder 
ou, if you acted contrary to law: but this is not liberty; 
it is licentiouſneſs. Deny the fact who can: am not I free to 
uſe my ſubſtance according to my own diſcretion? And do 
not you enjoy the ſelfsame freedom? You cannot, you dare 
not, deny it. At this hour I am at full liberty, to uſe my 
property as I pleaſe. And ſo are you: you do, in fact, 
uſe your houſe,” your goods, your land, as is right in your 
own eyes. Does any one take them from you? No; 
nor does any one reſtrain you from the full enjoyment of 
them. What then is the matter? What is it you are 
making all this pother about? Why ace you thus wring— 
ing your hands, aud ſercaming, to the terror of your 
quiet neighbours, © Dettruftion! Slavery! Bondage! 
Help, contrymen! Our liberty is deſtroyed! We are 
rumncd, 
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rained, chained, fettered, undone!” Fettered! How ? 
Where are the fetters, but in your own imagination? 
There are none, either on your hands, or mine. Neither 
you nor I can ſhew any man in his ſenſes, that we have 
one chain upon us, even fo big as a knitting-needle.” 
„The law of England abhors, and will not endure, 
the exiſtence of ſlavery in this nation: ſo that when an 
attempt was made to introduce it, by Statute r Edw. VI. 
c. 3. which ordained, that all idle vagabonds ſhould 
be made flaves, and fed upon bread, water, or ſmall 
drink, and refuſe-meat; ſhould wear a ring of iron 
round their necks, arms, or legs; and ſhould be compelled 
by beating, chaining, or otherwiſe, to perform the work 
a'ligned them, were it ever ſo vile; the ſpirit of the na- 
tion could not brook this condition, even in the moſt 
abandoned rogues; and therefore this ſtatute was repealed 
in two years afterwards. And now it is laid down, that 
a flave or negro, the inſtant he lands in Britain, becomes 
a freeman; that is, the law will protect him in the enjoy- 
ment of his perſon. and property. Yet, with regard to 
any right which the maſter may have lawfully acquired 
to the perpetual fervice of Jokn or Thomas, this will 
remain exatly in the ſame ſtate as before: for this is no 
more than the ſame ſtate of ſubjection for life which every 
apprentice ſubmits to for the ſpace of ſeven years, or 
ſometimes for a longer term. tlence, too, it follows, 
that the infamous and unchriſtian practice of withholding 
baptiſm from negro ſervants, [et they ſhould e 
gain their liberty, is totally without foundation, as well 
as without excuſe. The law of England acts upon gene- 
ral and extenſive principles: it gives liberty, rightly un- 
der ſtood, that is, protection, to a Jew, a Turk, or a 
Heathen, as well as to thoſe who profeſs the true religion 
of Chriſt; and it will not diffolve a civil obligation be- 
tween maſter and ſervant, on account of the al-eration of 
faith in either of the parties; but the ſlave 1s entitled to 
the ſame protection in England before as after baptiſm ; 


and, whatever ſervice the Heathen negro owed of right 


to his American maſter, by general, not by local law, 
the ſame (whatever it be) is he bound to render when 

brought to England and made a Chriſtian.” 
Our religious privileges are alſo very great: we Have 
long been favoured with the light of the goſpel- of the 
C 3 grace 
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grace of God. It was very early brought into this re- 
mote corner of the earth; but by what hand is not agreed. 
However, we are told by hiſtorians of good credit, that 
Lucius was the firſt Chriſtian King in the world, and 
Britain the firſt province that embraced Chriſtianity by 


public authority; and that this was in the ſecond century. 


And we have now the goſpel of God our Saviour among us. 
We live in a land of Bibles and Miniſters, in a Goſhen of 
light, and by the waters of the ſanctuary. We have 
churches and chapels for public worſhip, a great multi- 
tude of goſpel miniſters, and many of them burning and 
ſhining lights. And the word of God, which is now 
preached among us, is crowned with ſome deſirable ſuc- 
ceſs; tens of thouſands of perſons are awakened to a 
right knowledge of their ſtate, by nature and practice; 
have renounced the unfruittul works of darkneſs; by 
grace are ſaved through faith, in Jeſus Chriſt; are uſeful 
members of civil and religious ſociety ; and are walking 
in the commandments and ordinances of the Lord, to the 
* inheritance, which is incorruptible and unde filed, and 
that fadeth not away, reſerved in heaven for them.“ 
One cauſe of the progreſs of religion in this country, is 
religious liberty. Though there is an eſtabliſhed religion 
here, yet every perſon 1s at liberty to worſhip God where, 
and when, and ow, he thinks moſt proper. But, do not 
ſome perſons think, and ſay, that we are abridged of our 
religious liberty! What is religious liberty? Religious 
liberty is, a liberty to chuſe our own religion, to worſhip 
God according to our own conſcience, according to the 
beſt light we have. And every man living, as man, has 
a right to this, as he is a rational creature. The Crea- 


tor gave him this right when he endowed him with un- 


derſtanding. And every man muſt judge for himſelf, 
becauſe every man muſt -give an account of himſelf to 
God. Conſequently this is an indefeſible right; it is 
inſeparable from humanity. And God did never give 
authority, to any man, or number of men, to deprive 
any child of man thereof, under any colour or pretence 
whatever.” Are we abridged, then, of our religious 
liberty? His Majeſty's royal Grandfather was deſired 
to take a ſtep of this kind. But his anſwer was worth y 
of a King, yea the King of a free people, I tell you, 
** while 1 fit on the Engliſh throne, no man ſhall be per- 
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e ſecuted for conſcience ſake.” * And it is certain, he 
made his promiſe good from the beginning of his reign 
to the end. But perhaps the caſe is altered now. But 


does his preſent Majeſty tread in his ſteps? He perſe- 


cutes no man for conſcience ſake. If he does, where is 
the man? I do not aſk, whom has he committed to the 
flames, or cauſed to die by the common hangman ? Or, 
whom has he cauſed to die many deaths, by hunger and 
thirſt, cold and nakedneſs? But whom has he tortured 
or thruſt into a dungeon, yea or impriſoned at all, or 
fined, for worſhipping God according to his own con- 
ſcience, in the preſbyterian, or any other way? In the 
name of wonder, what religious liberty can you deſire, 
or even conceive, which you have not already? Where 
is there a nation in Europe, in the habitable world, whieh 
enjoys ſuch liberty of conſcience as the Englifh ?” 

And a very great regard hath been ſhewed to us, in 
the wonderful deliverances God hath graciouſly and ſea- 
ſonably wrought for us, by which our civil and religious 
liberties have been preſerved to us. How many times 
have we been on the borders of ruin! How many times 
have our great and valuable privileges been in danger! 
In all which dangers, God's own arm brought us ſalva- 
tion, and blaſted the deſigns formed againſt us by our 
enemies, both at home and abroad! Our manifold de- 
liverances are ſo many proofs of the favour of God to- 
wards us and our Conſtitution; and ſhould be gratefully 
acknowledged in a time of new diſtreſs, and are very 

roper to — our faith in God, that he will not for- 
ake us, but continue to be our ſalvation and our God. 
* If it had not been the Lord who was on our ſide, now 
may Iſrael ſay: if it had not been the Lord who was on 


our ſide when men roſe up againſt us: then they had 


ſwallowed us up quick, when their wrath was kindled 
againſt us. Then the waters had overwhelmed us, the 
ſtream had gone over our ſoul. Bleſſed be the Lord, who 
hath not given us a prey to their teeth. Our ſoul is 
eſcaped as a bird out o the ſnare of the fowler; the ſnare 
is broken and we are eſcaped. Our help is in the name 
of the Lord, who made heaven and earth.“ 
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ESSAY II. 


ON THE DUTY OF SUBJECTS. TO THEIR SOVEREIGN. 


— — — 


MODERN uriter obſerves, * The moſt wiſe and 

benevolent Author of Nature, has formed all his 
creatures propitious to the ſocial life. This is obvious in 
the whole ſcale of beings, from the minute inſect, to the 
moſt enormous animal. The ſportive ſhoals in the deep, 
the cheerful tribes in the air, the peaceful flocks in the 
field, and the voracious beaſts of the foreſt, are all ſenſi- 
ble to the delightful charms of ſociety, and the happineſs 
and pleaſure it affords through every ſtage of life. The 
human ſpecies, whether in a ſavage or civilized ſtate, 
impreſſed by inſtinct, and impelled by neceſſity, have 
formed themſelves into political, commercial, or benevo- 
lent aſſociations; each member contributing its part, has 
added to the happineſs of the whole.“ 

But one thing, highly conducive to the welfare of ſo- 
ciety, is good government; to which each member muſt 
conform. The neceſlity of this would appear, were we 
to conſider the miſeries that would attend the want of it. 
Man, while in a meer ſtate of nature, left wholly to him- 
ſelf, without the culture of diſcipline, or reſtraint of laws, 
is a fierce and ſavage, a ſelfiſn and untractable creature; 
no creature perhaps having more vehement paſſions to 
deſire miſchief, none more cunning to contrive, none 
greater power to effect it. Obſerve only the inſolent and 
outrageous bebaviour of the riotous multitude, when in- 
flamed with either real or imaginary grieva ces, and 
broken looſe from government !—perſons in ſuch a ſtate 
are a lively image of what would be the ſlate of the 
world without it. To render ſociety happy, government 
muſt be eſtabliſhed, to define and defend the ſeveral 
rights, and redreſs the ſeveral wrongs, of ſociety. * The 


abſolute rights of man, conſidered as a free agent, en- 
dowed 
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r 
dowed with diſcernment to know good from evil, and 
with power of chuſing thoſe meaſures which appear to 
him to be moſt deſirable, are uſually ſummed up in one 
general appellation, and denominated the natural liberty 
of maxkind, This natural liberty conſiſts properly in a 
power of acting as one thinks fit, without any reftraint 
or controul, unleſs by the law of nature; being a right 
in us by birth, and one of tlie gifts of God to man at his 


creation, when he endued him with the faculty of free- 


will. But every man, when he enters into ſociety, gives 
up a part of his natural liberty, as the price of ſo valu- 
able a purchaſe; and, in conſiderati n of receiving the 
advantages of mutual commerce, obliges himſelf to con. 
form to thoſe laws which the community has thought 
proper to eſtabliſh, And this ſpecies of legal obedience 
and conformity is infinitely more defirable than that wild 
and ſavage liberty which is ſacrinced to obtain it. For 
no man, that conſiders a moment, would wiſh to retain 
the abſolute and uncontrouled power of doing whatever 
he pleaſes: the conſequence of which is, that every other 
man would alſo have the ſame power; and then there 
would be no ſecurity to individuals in any of the enjoy- 
ments of life.” 

I ſay then, as every man, when he becomes the mem- 
ber of a civil community, alienates a part of his natural 
rights; for, in a ſtate of nature, no man has a ſuperior 
on earth, and each has a right to defend his life, liberty, 
and property, by all the means which nature has put in 
his power; fo, in civil ſociety, theſe rights are all tranſ- 
ferred to the laws and the magiſtrate, except 1n caſes of 
ſuch extreme urgency as leave not time for legal inter- 
poſition. © This ſingle confideration is ſufficient to ſhow, 


that the right to civil liberty is alienable, though, in the 


vehemence of men's zeal for it, and in the language of 
ſome political remonſtrances, it has often been pro- 
nounced an unalienable right.” 

And as the power of making Jaws conſtitutes the fu- 
preme authority, ſo wherever the ſupreme authority in 
any ſtate reſides, it is the right of that authority, to make 
laws; that is, 70 preſcribe rhe rule of civil atiion. And 
this is neceſſary, in order that every man may know what 
to look upon as his own, what as another's; what abſo- 


lute, and what relative dutics are required at his hands; 
what 
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what is eſteemed honeſt, diſhoneſt, or indifferent; what 
degree every man retains of his natural liberty, and what 
he has given up as the price of the benefits of fociety; 
and after what manner each perfon is to moderate the 
uſe and exerciſe of thoſe rights which the ſtate aſſigns 
wart in order to promote and ſecure the public tran- 

wity, _ 

p In Thi Britiſh Conſtitution, the legiſlature of the king- 
dom is entruſted to three diſtin powers, the King, 
Lords, and Commons, which are entirely independent 


of each other, and conſequently the ſovereignty is lodged 


as beneficially as poſſible for ſociety. And as the conſti- 
tutional government 1s ſo admirably tempered and com- 
pounded, nothing can endanger or hurt it, but deftroying 
the equilibrium of power between one branch of the le- 
giflature and the reſt. For if ever it ſhould happen, that 
ihe independence of any of theſe ſhould be loſt, or that 
it ſhould become ſubſervient to the views of either of the 
other two, there would ſoon be an end of our conſtitution. 

Tis the peculiar felicity of our conſtitution, that our 
Kings are obliged to obſerve ſettled laws, and to confine 
their power within the limits by thoſe laws preſcribed ; 
as well as ſubjects are obliged to yield legal obedience to. 
their prince. We have the ſame right to our liberties 
and poſſeſſions, as the ſovereign hath to his royal power 
and prerogatives, and hold them by the ſame legal tenure. 
And as the executive power of the laws is lodged ſolely 
in the King, it belongs to him to put them into execu- 
tion: and, conſequently, it is the bounden duty of al] 
his ſubjects to obey him in the execution of thoſe laws; 
which obedience, I ſhall, in this Eſſay, endeavour to 


explain, or ſhow, in a few particulars, wherein it conſiſts. 


1. Our duty to the King includes, a recognition of his 
right to govern, and his juſt claim to our ſubjection and 
allegiance; an acknowledgment of all that power which 
1s his right and due; and we muſt be directed to deter- 
mine what is ſo, by the laws of the conſtitution. I think 
J may take the liberty to ſay, that no prince had ever a 
more indiſputable title to a crown, than our preſent ſove- 
reign King George; for all imaginable methods of poſ- 
ſeffing a throne lawfully, muſt be reduced to theſe three, 
viz. the appointment of God, —conqueſt,—the conſent of 
the peopte. As for the appointment of God, once we 

know 
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know God himſelf did interpoſe and make kings for his 
own people; thus Saul and David were made kings: 
but it would be difficult to prove that any monarch now 
upon earth, holds his crown, by any ſuch grant from 
God, made to him in his own perſon, or conveyed to 
him by virtue of a divine entail from any predeceſſor, 
put thus at firſt into poſſeſſion. As to poſſeſſion acquired 
by conqueſt, though it has been the more common me- 
thod of eſtabliſhing empire among men, yet ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, it can be no better than the right of a robber. 
A poſſeilion ſeized by violence, and kept by dint of power, 
any further than the extorted conſent of the people, may 
be thought to legitimate the exerciſe of that power, which 
at firſt was unjuſtly aſſumed. The free conſent of the 
people, ſeems, therefore, in the ordinary ſtate of human 
affairs, to give a prince the rightful poſſeſſion of a throne: 
and this 1s the right that King George has to govern us. 
All the chief in the nation, and great multitudes of his 
meaner ſubjects, have ſworn allegiance to him, and ab- 
jured every competitor with him for the crown; and thus 
have recognized his right to govern them. As none can 
reaſonably expect protection from any governor, who 
will not give ſecurity to live peaceably and orderly, and 
like good ſubjects under his adminiſtration of it; more 
eſpecially, where the prince ſwears to obſerve the laws 
of his country, and rule according to them; ſo, in the 
very giving this ſecurity, an acknowledgment is made of 
the prince's authority and juſt claim to our ſubjection. 
And, let me add here, it can be no leſs than dowuright 
perjury, for a man to give the ſecurity of an oath for his 
allegiance, and then reckon himſelf under no obligation 
by what he has ſolemnly ſworn, If men may at this rate 
ſwear, and then abjure and renounce what they have 
ſworn, all mutual truſt and ſecurity among men is at an 
end; and ſuch perjured perſons, are guilty of great impi- 
ety towards God, and traitors to the common intereſts 
of mankind. 

2. Another thing included in our duty to the King, is, 
reſpe& for his perſon, and reverence his authority. 
This is more particularly meant by that honouring him, 
which the apoſtle Peter requires“ Honour the king.“ A 
peculiar refpert is due to the King, above all other per- 


ſons in the nation, The king is one of the principal 
miniſters 
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miniſters of God for our good ; he is the deputy and vice- 
gerent of God the King of the world: he muſt therefore 
be thought and ſpoken of with reſpect; an awe of him 
ſhould be impreſt upon the mind, to conciliate a due 
regard to him, and to keep us within the bounds of our 
duty, - for, where the word of a king is, there is power.” 

And this civil reſpect and reverence, includes a candid 


and reſpectful cenſure of his actions and undertakings. 


We mult ncither haſtily condemn his actions, nor ground- 
leſsly ſuſpect his deſigns, nor repreſent his undertakings 
as fooliſh and ill managed, becauſe they do not ſucceed 
well ſometimes. Suse we ſhould conſider, is in the 
hand of God, who gives and denies it as he pleaſes: tis 
often ſeen, that the battle is not to the ſtrong.” We 
ſhould put as good a conſtruction on his actions as they 
will bear, and acquieſce in his adminiftrations, when we 
are ignorant of the reaſons of them; and it may be many 
times unſit, that the people ſhould know all the reaſons 
of ſtate, upon which the ſupreme magiſtrate acts. The 
ſcriptures forbid our condemning and cenſuring the acti- 
ons of our ſupe iors, and thereby our fermenting and 
cheriſhing ſuſpicions and jealovfies in others. Thou 
ſhalt not ſpeak evil of the ruler of thy people.” “ Curie 
not+ the king, no not in thy thought.“ Jude ranks it 
among the ill characters of a ſort of men, that infeſted 
the church in his time, that they * ſpoke evil of dignities.” 

And the apoſtle Peter, in his Hines general epiſtle, 
ſays, that as there were falſe prophets among the Iſrae— 
lites, ſo there ſhall be falſe teachers among the Chriſtians. 
There have been in all ages, and are now, falſe teachers. 
Satan hath his emiſſaries to ſow tares, wherever God 
_ faithful miniſters to ſow the good ſeed of the word 
of truth. | 


“ Wherever God erects a houſe of pray'r, 
„ The devil always builds a chapel there.” 


The 5 gives us the true character and deſcription 
of theſe perſons: one part of which is, they “ deſpiſe 


government;” they cry down and deſpiſe magiſtrates; 
and * ſpeak evil of dignities;” of kings and princes: 
* they are preſumptuous and ſelf-willed;“ audacious and 
daring, ſtubborn and addicted to their own humours ; 
nothing will pleaſe them but what proceeds from _ 

an 
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and makes for themſelves. Their deſpiſing of govern- 
ment, and ſpeaking evil of dignities, is aggravated by 
the contrary example of angels. Whereas angels,” 
good angels, ** which are greater in power and might,” 
than magittrates of the higheſt order, though God em- 
ploy them to protect his church, and ſometimes to with- 
ſtand and*punith the tyranny and rage of wicked rulers, 
as they did Pharaoh and Sennacherib; © bring no railing 
accuſation againit them,” againſt rulers and governors, 
before the Lord, or againſt the evil angels. See Jude g. 
But the temper of theſe falſe ſeducing teachers, is far 
different from this: for they are ſo far from reſembling 
the angels in their behaviour, that“ they are like natu- 
ral brute beaſts,” which, following the brutiſh impetuo- 
ſity and force of their appetites, purſue after their prey 
till they run themſelves into nets or ſnares, and ſo are 
taken and deſtroyed; find their death, where they ex- 
pected their food. They ſpeak evil of the things they 
underſtand not.” And that they may be ſucceſsful in 
gaining diſciples, „they ſpeak great ſwelling words of 
vanity;” uſe a lofty, airy ſtyle, propound their doctrines 
in bubbles of words, full of wind, to amuſe, allure, de- 
celve, and gain weak people over to themſelves. © © They 
are wells without water; pretending to be deep foun- 
tains of true and ſaving knowledge, but are like the 
brooks of Tema, which diſappointed men's expectations: 
they are “clouds that are carried with a tempeſt; they 
promiſed to refreſh men with the ſhowers of wholeſome 
doctrine, in order to their being fruitful ; but they yield 
no ſuch thing, any more than a cloud that is driven with 
a tempeſt. * They have forſaken the right way,” the 
way of truth and holineſs taught by the goſpel; and 
are gone aſtray,” into the paths of error and fin. * Spots 
they are and blemiſhes; the blotches of chriſtian ſociety, 
the ſcandal and reproach of the chriſtian church: © ſport- 
ing themſelves with their own deceivings while they feaſt 
with you;” they join with you in your feaſts of love or 
charity, under pretence o evidencing that way their 


chriſtian love to you, but are in the mean u hile inwardly 
_ pleaſing themſelves with their cunning artizices and fair 
pretences, whereby they cheat and deceive; you. And 
+ while they promiſe them,” their diſciples and followers, 
i Jiberty, they theniſelves are the ſervaats of corruption ;” 
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the vileſt of ſlaves to their own paſſions, and their baſe 
and abominable luſts. 

He alſo foretels the ſucceſs of theſe falſe teachers. 
« Many ſhall follow their pernicious ways;” they ſhall 
have many diſciples, who, being ſeduced by them, ſhall 
embrace their pernicious doctrines. © By reaſon of 
whom," of theſe falſe teachers and their licentious diſci- 
ples, © the way of truth,” the true goſpel doctrine and 
its profeſſors, © ſhall be evil ſpoken of,” ſhall be blaſ- 
phemed. The preachers of the true goſpel doctrine, and 
its profeſſors, are evil ſpoken of, by falſe teachers and 


their diſciples: we have but too much proof of this in the 


preſent age. | 
And he foretels alſo the deſtruction of theſe falſe teach- 


ers. They © bring upon themſelves ſwift,” ſpeedy “ deſ- 


truction;ꝰ ſometimes in this world, certainly in the next: 


they pervert the truths of the goſpel to their own coſt. 


Their judgment lingereth not, and their damnation 
flumbereth not ;” their judgment and damnation haſten 
toward them, and will be inflicted upon them, to their 


ſurpriſe and ruin. To whom the miſt of darkneſs is 


reſerved for ever; by the juſt judgment of God, the 
eternal darkneſs of hell is reſerved for them. The miſery 
of wicked men in the future ſtate, is frequently in ſcrip- 
ture ſet forth by darkneſs, utter darkneſs, blackneſs of 
darkneſs, eternal darkneſs; a fit puniſhment of thoſe, 
whoſe buſineſs in this world is to practiſe the works of 
darkneſs, and to fill men's minds with the darkneſs of 
_ and their lives with the darkneſs of fin and wick- 
edneſs. | 


ence to all his lawful commands; by which 1 mean thoſe 
that are given with competent authority, as well as lawful 
for the matter of them: this is what ſubjects are bound 
to by the law of God—* Let every ſoul be ſubject to the 
higher powers.” Indeed if his commands be ſuch as 
manifeſtly claſh with the known laws of God, in ſuch a 
caſe, we muſt act according to the determination of the 
Apoſtle—“ We ought to obey God, rather than men:“ 
this 1s a maxim univerſally owned, and which even con- 
ſcience, under the direction of reaſon, ſubſcribes to. 
The greateſt powers on earth neither have, nor can have, 
any authority to contradict, or violate the declared will 


of 


3. Another branch of our duty to the King, 1s, obedi- 
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of God, to forbid what he has commanded, or command 
what he has forbidden. 

Laws may be made by men, which invade the prero- 
gative of God, and meddle with things reſerved and 
peculiar to him; in which caſe, they muſt want compe- 
tent authority. If any earthly king ſhould preſume to 
make articles of faith, or appoint rites of worſhip, and 
bind them by laws upon his ſubjects; this would be to 
act without warrant and commiſſion; and what is un- 
warrantably commanded, can never bring conſcience 
under an obligation to obey. Nay, further, ſhould the 
king give commands, that either contradi& the laws of 
the conſtitution, or tend to the deſtruction of theſe laws, 
we are not bound to obey them. 

But where laws are made with competent authority, 
and commands are given agreeable to theſe laws, obedi- 
ence to the prince is due, “not only for wrath, but for 
conſcience ſake:“ and in caſe we tranſgreſs thoſe laws, 
we muſt patiently ſubmit to the puniſhment due to our 
crimes; to reſiſt in ſuch a caſe would be to reſiſt God's 
ordinance, that ordinance, by which kings and rulers are 
appointed miniſters of God, for the protection and en- 
couragement of them that live peaceably, and do good; 
and revengers, to execute wrath on them that live diſ- 
orderly, and do evil. This is certainly the ſcope and 
force of the Apoſtle's reaſoning, in that celebrated paſ- 
ſage, ©* Whoſoever reſiſteth the power, reſiſteth the or- 
dinance of God: and they that reſiſt, ſhall receive to 
themſelves damnation,” or rather puniſhment, or judg- 
ment. 

4. The duty we owe the King, includes, our giving 
him all the affiſtance in his adminiſtration and govern- 
ment, that our ſtations and abilities will allow. It is the 
King's buſineſs to ſeek the public welfare, which certainly 
deſerves, and, we may eaſily believe, will conſtantly 
require the public aſſiſtance. It is the duty of ſubjects 
readily and cheerfully to contribute to the expences of 
the kingdom, that the royal dignity may be ſupported, 
the neceſſities of the community anſwered, the public 
peace be ſecured, and the public intereſt promoted. Cuſ- 
toms and taxes, ſettled by lawiul authority, are to be 
looked upon as the King's property for public uſes; uics 
tor the good of his ſubjects. 3 
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And, as profeſſors of Chriſtianity, we have the precept 
and example of our Saviour, to direct and influence 
us to pay tribute. There is no appearance in the goſpel, 
that our Saviour intended to make any alterations in the 
civil governments of the world. He came upon another 
errand, of quite a different nature: he never purpoſely en- 
ters upon the ſubject of government, that being no necel- 
ſary part of his doctrine; but treats of it only as he was 
led by particular occaſions. 

. In the twenty-ſecond chapter of St. Matthew, we find 
a captious queſtion put to him by the Phariſees, Whether 
it were lawful to pay tribute to the Roman emperor, or 
not? The queſtion aroſe from hence: There was at that 
time a ſe& among the Jews, who held it to be unlawful 
to pay any tribute to the Roman emperor, or to yield any 
obedience to his laws. The author of this opinion was 
Judas of Galilee; who, when the Roman emperor or- 
dered the nation to be taxed, raiſed upon that account a 
great rebellion; perſuading the people to ſtand by their 
liberties, and not to ſubmit to ſuch a mark of ſlavery, as 
paying of tribute. The fate of this man is related fully 
by = arti and is mentioned likewiſe by Gamaliel in 
Acts v. 37. © After this man roſe up Judas of Galilce, in 
the days of the taxing, and drew away much people after 
him: he alſo periſhed, and all, even as many as obeyed 
him, were diſperſed.” But though they were for the 
preſent diſperſed, yet by degrees they gathered ſtrength, 
and were the authors of many troubles; and in the reign 
of Claudius were ſtrong enough to ravage and deſtroy 
many places in Samaria. Their pretence for freedom 
was, as we learn from St. Chryſoſtom, that they were the 
Servants of the Lord, and therefore owed no ſubjection 
to any human creature; that they were the freemen of 
God, and ought not, therefore, to be ſlaves, or the ſub- 
jects of men. This ſet went by the name of Galileans; 
the author of it being of that country, as likewiſe many 
of his followers. i 

Now, it is well known, that this was a name by which 
the Chriſtians went in the firſt ages. They are mentioned 
under this name by ſeveral Heathen writers. And that 
it was in uſe among all who ſpoke contemptuouſly of 
Chriſt and his religion; even ſo late as in Julian's time, 
we learn from his writings ſtill remaining, where he often 

ſpeaks 
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ſpeaks of the Chriſtians under the name of Galileans. 
And hence it came to paſs, that the Chriſtians going by 
the name of Galileans were generally thought by the 
Heathens to entertain the ſame opinions with the ſect of 
that name; that is, they were taken to be men of ſedi- 
tious 8 who retuſed obedience to earthly princes, 
and. were for ſetting up an independent government of 
their own. Thus, when Tertullus, the orator, accuſes 
St. Paul, he charges him with being © a peſtilent fellow, 
a mover of ſedition among all the Jews throughout the 
world, and a ringleader of the ſect of the Nazarenes.” 
Acts xxiv. Of this calumny we find the unbelieving 
Jews alſo making their advantage againſt the Chriſtians ; 
tor thus they accuſe them to the magiſtrates of Theſſa- 
lonica, © Theſe who have turned the world upſide down, 
are come hither alſo.” Acts xvii. 6. 

Upon this ground then it was that the Phariſees put 
this inſidious queſtion to our Saviour, Is it lawful to 
pay tribute to Cefar*?” hoping, no doubt, to have found 

D 2 ſomething 


*The ſtate of the queſtion, truly taken, ſeems to be this. The 
government of the Jews had fallen into the hands of the Maccabees, 
and, in ſucceſſion, to one of them named Alexander. He had two 
ſons, Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus, the younger of which made war 
upon the elder, and aſſumed to himſelf the government. Hyrcanus 
and his party being not able to reſiſt him, called in the aſſiſtance of 
the Romans. Pompey, at their requeſt, befiegss Jeruſalem, and had 
the gates ſurrendered to him by a faction within, that favoured Hyr- 
canus; but Axiſtobulus and his adherents fought it out, till at laſt 
they were vanquiſhed and overpowered. The Romans put Hyrcanus 
in poſſeſſion of the government; but, at the ſame time, obliged him 
to hold it by their favour and permiſſion, which laid the foundation 
of great and laſting diſſenſions among the Jews, ſome ſubmitting to 
the Roman power, as thinking they had a fair title both by conqueſt 
and ſurrender ; while others objected, that the ſurrender was made 
by a party only, and not the whole body of the people'; that it was 
not conqueſt, but treachery, which brought Jeruſalem to their mer- 
cy; and, conſequently, that they were uſurpers, and Hyrcanus and 
his followers betrayers of their country. That which contributed not 
a little to make this controverſy ſtill greater, was what Joſephus and 
Euſebius relate concerning Judas the Gaulonite. He, about the time 
of the tax tion, in which (as St. Luke ſays) our Saviour was born, 
diſquieted the minds of many, and repreſented the decree of Auguſ- 
tus for that purpoſe as a mark of infamy and ſervitude not to be borne. 
This man is ſaid to have inſtituted a particular ſet, one of whoſe 
tenets was, That no Jew ought to pay tribute, or to acknow- 


ledge any ſovereign. Lord, but God only; and that they were his 
peculiar 
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ſomething whereof to have impeached him before the 
Roman governor.” Our Saviour ſaid, © Why tempt ye 
me, ye hypocrites?” Why do ye thus teaſe and try me, 
to the end ye may entangle and enſnare me? “ Shew me 
the tribute-money. And they brought unto him a penny+#. 
And he faith unto them, Whoſe is this image and ſuper- 
ſcription? They ſay unto him, Ceſar's.“ Which was, 
in effect, an anſwer to their own queſtion which they put 
to Chriſt; for their admitting the uſe of the Roman coin, 
as good and current money in their nation, was an im- 
plicit owning the power and dominion of the Romans 
over them. And indeed, this is a ſtanding rule—The 
current coin of every nation ſhews who is the ſupreme 
governor of it. Then faith he unto them, Render to 
Ceſar the things that are Ceſar's : i. e. pay him tribute, 

and 


peculiar people, and therefore bound to maintain their liberty, eſpe- 
cially againſt profane and uncircumciſed pretenders, ſuch as the 
Roman emperors were. So that the paying of tribute to Ceſar was 
not, at this time, a queſtion of mere curioſity, but a matter of mo- 
ment with regard to practice; nor was it a point of bravery only, in 
the eſteem of the Phariſees, and others of that party, but a ſcruple 
of cenſcience, and a debate of religion, whether this tribute ſhould 
be paid or not. Stanhope on the epiſtles and goſpels, vol. 4. 

+ The penny they ſhewed him was a Denarius, a Roman penny, 
which was 1n value ſeven pence half-penny of our money. Cetar's 
image was imprinted upon this coin, probably on one fide, and an 
inſcription on the other, which ſome tell us was, Anno poſt captam 
Judeam; ſuch a year after, the conqueſt of Judea. And the Jews 
were obliged to pay their tribute in this, and no other coin, that 
thereby it might appear they were under the dominion of the Romans. 

+ Some interpreters are of opinion, that our Saviour's words do 
not determine Ceſar's right to demand tribute: But ſince the Jews 
had now ſubmitted to the Roman government, (as they had formerly 
done to the Aﬀyrian,) which national ſubmiſſion (with promiſe of 
fidelity) having now obtained about an hundred years, was a juſt 
ground for Ceſar's rights; ſince beſides this, Ceſar hail indulged 
them in the exerciſe of their religion, and the enjoyment of their 
civil rights; had fought their battles, and protected them againſt 
the common enemy, the Arabians, and Parthians, and the like; 
ſince, more eſpecially, it was a received maxim among the Jews, 


* that where-ever the money of any perſon was owned as the current 


coin of the kingdom, there the inhabitants acknowledged that per- 
ſon to be their lord and governor ; and fince the Jews accepted, and 
trafficked with Ceſar's money, and held it current in all their pay- 
ments, our Saviour's anſwer, Render therefore unto Ceſar, which is 
founded upon their own principles, muſt needs be deemed a poſitive 
declaration of Ceſar's right to receive tribute, and ſuch other ac- 

knowledgments 


($3. 
- 
and be ſubject to him in civil things; for if he protects 
you in your civil rights, and defends them by the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, you ought to be ſubject to him. 
At Capernaum they that received the tribute- money, 
(gr. Didrachma, in value fifteen pence) came to Peter 
and ſaid, Doth not your maſter pay tribute?“ Peter, 
without conſulting with his Maſter about this matter, and 
without heſitation, well knowing our Saviour's readineſs 
to render to all their dues, replied, © Yes.” And our 
Saviour, though he intimates that he ought to have been 
exempted from paying tribute, as being the only begot- 
ten Son of God, yet, to prevent ſcandal and offence, he 
waves his right, would not infiſt upon his privilege, he 
ſays to Peter, © Notwithſtanding, leaſt we ſhould offend 
them ;” 1. e. leaſt we ſhould give offence to, and encou- 
rage, either the Jews to refuſe to pay tribute, or the 


Romans to think we are men of antimonarchial principles, 


and that Chriſtianity is an enemy to loyalty, I will abridge 
myſelf of my lawful liberty in this matter, © go thou to the 
ſea, and caſt an hook, and take the fiſh that firſt cometh 
up: and when thou haſt opened his mouth, thou ſhalt 
find a piece of money, (a Stater, in value two ſhillings and 
ſixpence; juſt the ſum that was wanted, for Peter and 
our Saviour) that take, and give unto them for me 
and thee ||.” 

This is alſo what the apoſtte Paul requires on the be- 
half of kings and governors. When he writes to the 
Chriſtians at Rome, which was the ordinary refidence of 


the Emperor, and where any the leaſt diſorder would be 


the ſooneſt taken notice of, and moſt improved to the 
| D 3 prejudice 


knowledgments as belonged to the ftate and dignity of the poſt 
wherein Providence had placed them, It might indeed be objected, 
(ſays Grotius, on Matth. xxii. 20.) that the Romans ruled over the 
Jews, and Ceſar over the Romans, in fact only, and without any 
right to do ſo; but Chriſt ſhews, that this objection fignifies nothing 
to the matter in hand: for ſince peace cannot be ſecured without 
forces, nor forces had without pay, nor pay without taxes or tribute, 
it follows, that tribute ought to be paid to the perſon actually gov- 
erning, (ſo long as he continues to govrern,) in conſideration of the 
common ſafety and protection, which are ſecured by the preſent 
poſſeiſor of the government, whoever that poſſeſſor be. Mari 
LAnnotatiuns; and Sta hops on the et iſtles and goſpels, vol. 4. 

i What knowledge, power, poverty, and goodneſs, did our Lord 
here diſcover | 


, 
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prejudice of the goſpel, he ſays, ** For this cauſe pay you 


tribute alſo: for they are God's miniſters, attending con- 


* 


tinually upon this very thing :” 7.e. the public good. 
They are God's miniſters, 3nd according to his appoint- 
ment are obliged to attend continually upon the affairs of 
government, and to employ themſelves in the care of the 
public welfare, in the adminiſtration of juſtice, and in 
the maintaining of order and peace. But they cannot 
ſupport their authority, nor attain to the ends of govern- 


ment without tribute or taxes; without theſe they cannot 


ſupport. their power to the advantage of the public; can- 
not anſwer the neceſſities of the community. Therefore 
taxes are the ſovereign's property for public uſes. © Ren- 
der therefore to all their dues:” to all magiſtrates, ſu- 
preme or ſubordinate, their dues * Tribute to whom 
tribute is due, cuſtom to whom cuſtom,” is due. By 
tribute may be meant taxes on perſons and eſtates; by 
cuſtom, rates and impoſitions on goods and merchandiſe, 
exported or imported. Theſe are due to magiſtrates; juſt 
debts, as the word fignifies. 7G 
And the primitive Chriſtians have left us a noble ex- 
ample of obedience to our Saviour's precept and example, 
in being dutiful to thoſe who had the rule over them. 
As for tributes and cuſtoms, none ever paid them more 
freely than they. © For your taxes and tributes,” ſays 
Tuſtin Martyr, (who was born A. D. 103; converted to 
Chriſtianity about 133; and put to death in or before 
167;) to the emperors, © we are above all men every 
where ready to bring them in to your collectors and ofh- 


cers, being taught ſo to do by our great Maſter, who 


bad thoſe that aſked the queſtion, Whether they might 
pay tribute to Ceſar? to give to Ceſar the things that 

are Ceſar's.“ 1 ä | 
„Now, though our Saviour's bufineis was not-either 
to limit or to enlarge the civil governments of the wortd, 
yet this ſcandal, which he and his diſciples lay under, 
urged both him and them to vindicate themſelves, and 
to teach their followers ſuch obedience and ſubmiſſion to 
the higher powers, as might leave no pretence for fuch 
an accuſation.” Jeſus Chriſt and his religion are not 
enemies to civil government: that charge, therefore, that 
the Jews. brought againſt him at his trial, that he tor bad 
the Jews to pay tribute to Ceſar, was as falſe as it was 
Malicious. 
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malicious, The whole tenor of his life ſhewed, that his 
deſign was to do men good as to foul and body; aud, par- 
ticularly ſince he laboured to perſuade men to be peace- 
able and faithful in their ſeveral relations to each other. 
Chriſtianity 1s lo far from being an enemy to civil gov- 
crnment, that it is very much the ſtrength and ſupport 
of it. It teaches ſubjects their duty as ſuch, and magiſ- 
trates theirs too. And thoſe magiſtrates, who befriend 


the Chriſtian religion, purſue the beſt meaſures for their 
. own ſecurity; whereas thoſe, that encourage vice and pro- 
faneneſs, dig up their own foundations, and undermine 


their own power and authority. 

s Our duty to the King includes, zeal for his fervice 
and intereſt, for the defence of his perſon and govern- 
ment. Whilſt our King endeavours to purſue the true 
ends of government, and to be the miniiter of God for 

ood to us, we ſhould, give him all the ſervice in our 
power; ſhould endeavour to procure him love and reſ- 
pect from our fellow ſubjects; ſhould detect conſpiracies 
formed againſt him as ſoon as we come to the knowledge 
of them, and ſo defeat the defigns of wicked men, who 
would diſturb the peace of his reign. 

In kingdoms and nations there are frequently perſons 
addicted to make changes in the civil government, who 


ſecretly wiſh, or openly endeavour, to diſtunb the ſettled 


ſtate and order of political affairs Such are thoſe that 
are of a reſtleſs diſcontented temper, who are ever hur- 
ried by their pride and ambition, and who, from the per- 
petual uneaſineſs of their own minds, and diſcontented 
with their condition, are ever plotting to diſturb civil 
governors in their adminiſtration, and to throw civil ſo- 
ciety into confuſion. | | 
Alſo thoſe, of a pragmatical meddling temper, whom 
no model of government, no management of power will 
ever pleaſe; becauſe, out of a conceit of their own ſupe- 
rior genius, they think they could very much mend aad 
improve ſuch things. They are ſo full of their own tond- 
ling ſchemes, as to cenſure and condemn thoſe in the 
adminiſtration, and continually clamour, againſt them; 
and to engage, by theſe means, as many as they can to 
chime in with them. Men of this temper, eſpecially if 


they be perſons of high rank and extenſive intereſt, and 
.; of 
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of recommending popular addreſs, do unſpeakable mif. 
chief in ſociety. 

And likewiſe thoſe of a perverſe ungovernable ſpirit, 
that, like the troubled ſea, are always caſting up mire 
and dirt, and never at reſt; men that fleep not except 
they do miſchief, who will act without reſtraint or con- 
troul, regardleſs of conſequences; and rather than be 
croſſed in their wicked practices and projects, will fly in 
the face of lawful authority, and overturn all order. We 
may venture to fay, that ſuch perſons are traitors to the 
common intereſts of mankind, and enemies to their own 
country. 

Reſpecting the above characters, we ſhonld have no- 
thing to do with them, to countenance their principles 
or encourage their projects; give no patient ear to their 
ſchemes and ſuggeſtions; not be ſeduced by their plaufi- 
ble talk ; not enter into their meaſures; engage in none 
of their deſigns; ſay nothing, do nothing that might hu- 
mour their pride and vanity, their avarice and ambition, 
their wicked and factious temper, to make confuſion in 
the kingdom, or to break out into open rebellion againſt 
the King and government: but we ſhould reprobate their 
ſentiments, and diſcountenance their proceedings, by 
every laudable meaſure. This is what Solomon recom- 
mends to us,—** My ſon, fear thou the Lord, and the 
king: and meddle not with them that are given to 
change.” 

There is ſcarce any particular inſtance wherein primi- 
tive Chriſtianity did more triumph in the world, 8 in 
the exemplary obedience of its genuine profeſſors, to the 
civil magiſtrates under whom they lived. You defame 
us, ſays Tertullian, (who was baptiſed A. D. 196, and 
died in 246) with treaſon againſt the emperor, and yet 
never could any Albinians, Nigrians, or Caſſians, (per- 
ſons that had mutinied and rebelled againſt the emper- 
ors) be found amongſt the Chriſtians ; they are thoſe that 
ſwear by the emperor's Genii, that have offered facrifice 
for their ſafety, that have often condemned Chriſtians; 
theſe are the men that are found traitors to the emper- 
ors. A Chriſtian is no man's enemy, much leſs his 
prince's; knowing him to be conſtituted by God, he can- 
not but love, revere, and honour him, and defire that 
he and the whole Roman empire may be ſafe, as long as 
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the world laſts. Thus Arnobius, (in the fourth century) 
confidently challenges the Heathens, Whether they could 
reject Chriſtianity upon the account of its raiſing wars, 
tumults, and ſeditions in the world? Julian the emperor, 
though no good friend to Chriſtians, yet, thus far does 
them juſtice, That if they ſee any one mutining againſt 
his prince, they preſently punith him with great ſeverities. 

The primitive Chriſtians were not thus obedient and 
ſubmiſſive to the higher powers, and patient under the 
puniſhments they inflicted upon them, for want of power, 
and becauſe they knew not how to help themſelves; but 
for conſcience fake, or out of obedience to the will of 
God, whoſe miniſter the magiſtrate is. Tertullian ſays, 
That if they thought it lawful to return evil for evil, they 
could in one night, with a few fire-brands, plentifully 
revenge themſelves; that.they were no ſmall and incon- 
ſiderable party, and that they needed not to betake them- 
ſelves to the little arts of ſkulking revenges, being able 
to appear in the capacity of open enemies; that though 
of but yeſterday's ſtanding, yet they had filled all places, 
all offices of the empire: and what wars were they not 
able to manage, who could fo willingly give up them- 
ſelves to be tlain, did not the law of Chriſtianity oblige 
them to be killed rather than to kill? Nay, that ko” 
need not take up arms and rebel; for their party was 10 
numerous, that ſhould they but agree together to leave 
the Roman empire, and to go into ſome remote corner 
of the world, the loſs of ſo many members would utterly 
ruin it; and they would ſtand amazed and affrighted at 
that ſolitude and defolation that would enſue upon it, 
and have more enemics than loyal ſubjects left amongſt 
them: whereas now they had the fewer enemies, for hav- 
ing ſo many Chriſtians. | 

6. And laſtly, our duty to the King includes, our re- 
commending him by daily and earneſt prayer to the 
tavour, protection, and bleſſing of the Almighty Being. 


This is what the apoſtle Paul enjoins, © I exhort that, firſt 


of all, ſupplications, prayers, interceſſions, and giving of 
thanks be made for all men: for kings and all that are 
in authority; that we may lead a quiet and peaceable 
life, in all godlineſs and honeſty. For this is good and 
acceptable in the fight of God our Saviour.” Here he 
exhorts Timothy, th 


at he ſhould do this himſelf, and, 
alſo, 
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kings and their ſubjects, governors and the governed. 
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alſo, take care it was done by the ordinary miniſters of 
the church. The rulers and magiſtrates in theſe times 
were Heathens, and profeſſed enemies to the goſpel, and 
therefore ſome Chriſtians might make it a queſtion, whe- 


ther they were to be prayed for, and not rather to be 
prayed againſt. To remove that ſcruple, the Apoltle 


orders, that they in a ſpecial manner be prayed for. The 
duty of prayer exhorted to, he expreſſes in ſeveral words, 
which words denote the ſeveral parts of prayer: “ ſup- 
plications,” for the averting of evils; © pravers,” or pett- 
tions, for blefiings temporal and firiual; interceſhons,“ 
for others; “and giving of thanks,” for mercies received. 
This duty is to be performed in behalf of all men, in 
general; and for kings and all that are in authority under 
them, in particular. Ihe Apoſtle here exhorts, that 
prayers be made eſpecially for kings and governors ; 
„for kings and all that are in authority.” Theſe have 
the greateſt influence on the peace and happineſs of 
mankind, and therefore are in a ſpecial manner to be 


prayed for: without civil government all things would 


run into confuſion. He gives ſeveral reaſons for it ;— 
that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all god- 
lineſs and honeſty ;” i. e. that our civil rights and intereſts 


may be protected and ſecured; that we may enjoy exter- 


nal peace and tranquillity, and in that, the free exerciſe 
of our religion, of which godlineſs and honeſty are a 
ſummary ; the former of theſe words comprehending our 
duty to God, the latter our duty to our neighbours. As 
ſuch a life is the end of government, ſo it is the way to 
have the protection of the government: “do that which 
is good,” ſays the fame Apoſtle, © and thou ſhalt have 
praiſe of the powers that are ordained of God.” Another 
reaſon, by which the Apoſtle urgeth praying for kings, 
and all that are in authority, is, for this is good and 
acceptable in the fight of God our Saviour :” *tis accord- 
ing to his will, and therefore good; and being rightly 
performed, is acceptable in his ſight; and, what is ſo, 


we ſhould be careful to do, and abound in. And ano— 


ther reaſon or argument is taken from God's love to 
mankind in general, Who will have all men to be ſaved 
and come unto the knowledge of the truth :” i. e. both 
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Nor was this peculiar to the times of the Apoſtles, we 
find the ſame duty attended to in the ſucceeding ages of 
Chriſtianity, Tertullian ſays, that a ſolemn part of 
Chriſtian worſhip, was, to pray for the happineſs and 
proſperity of the princes under whom they lived. We 
pray (ſays he) for the emperors, for the grandees and 
miniſters -of ſtate, for the proſperity of the age, for the 
quietneſs of affairs, for the continuance of their lives 
and government; that God would give them a long life, 
a ſecure reign, an undiſturbed houſe, powerful armies, 
faithful ſenators, honeſt ſubjects, a quiet people, and in- 
deed whatever they can wiſh for, either as men or 
emperors.” Athenagoras (who lived in the ſecond cen- 
tury, and wrote an apology for Chriſtianity about the 
year 170) fays, as he concludes his addreſs to the emper- 
ors, Are there any more devoted to you than we? who 
pray for the happineſs of your government, that, accord - 
ing to right and equity, the ſon may ſucceed his father in 
the empire, that your dominions may be enlarged, and 
that all things may proſper that you take in hand. And 
Cyprian, (who ſealed the truth with his blood in the 
year 251) tells the proconſul, That as badly as they were 
uſed, yet they ceaſed not to pray for the overthrow and 
expulſion of the common enemies, for ſeaſonable ſhow- 
ers, and either for the removing or mitigating public 
evils; begging of God day and night, with the greateſt 
inſtance and importunity, for the peace and ſafety of 
their perſecutors; endeavouring to pacity and propitiate 
God, who was angry with the iniquities of the age. Thus 
the Apoſtles preached and wrote, and thus the firſt Chriſ- 
tians believed and acted; they all prayed for Heathen 
kings that were oppoſers of Chriſtianity. And ſhall we 
be filent, and not pray for a Chriſtian King? in oppoſi- 
tion to the voice of the ſcriptures, and the conduct of 
Chriſtians in the firſt and pureſt ages of Chriſtianity ? 
| God forbid! Yea, rather, let us pray, fincerely, fervently, 
and perſeveringly, to God for our King; in obedience to 
the laws of Chriſtianity, and for the welfare of our So- 
vereign and his kingdoms. 

And let us conſider, our King does very much ſtand 
in need of our prayers. The affairs which he is called to 
manage are very great, and ſometimes very difficult. He 


has the true religion to defend and practiſe, in the midſt 
0¹ 
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of a crowd of temptations to neglect the practical part of 
it, at leaſt; he has the rights of his ſubjects to ſecure and 
preferve, their birth-rights, their acquired-rights, and 
their religious-rights; and our comfortable enjoyment of 
them does very much depend on the wiſe and good gov- 
ernment of our King. Sometimes he is concerned in pub- 
lic treaties, articles of alliance, and negotiations of ſuch 
a nature, as may not only affect a part, but the whole of 
his ſubjects; yea, not only his own dominions, but other 


ſtates and kingdoms alſo; and that not only for the pre- 


ſent, but for ſucceeding generations too. And, ſome- 
times, he has very powerful armies, both domeſtic to 
ſuppreſs, and foreign to oppoſe; and that, not only 
for himſelf, but, for us. Crowns ſometimes fit heavy, 
and are alway lined with thorny cares. And, therefore, 
our prayers for our King ſhould be frequent and fervent, 
that he may rule with wiſdom and equity, and be a bleſ- 
ſing to all under his government. Prayer for our King 
is a mark of our loyalty and reſpect to him, and, as to 
the generality of his ſubjects, is the only ſolemn way, 
in which they are capable of teſtifying their loyalty. 

It ſhould be conſidered by us, that this is what our 
Kings, one after another, require from us, by giving 
expreſs orders for our praying for them. Even the Per- 
ſian king defired the prayers of the Jews for his life and 


proſperity. See Ezra vi. 8, 9, 10. And this teſt of loyalty | 


is in the power of thoſe that are at the greateſt diſtance 
from the throne: and the prayers of the moſt diſtant, or, 
even the meaneſt ſubjects that have intereſt with God, 
(for he does not deſpiſe the prayers of ſuch) may have, 
joined with the counſels of eb about the throne, very 
great influence for promoting the welfare and proſperity 
of our King and government. 

And the conſideration of this duty being © good and 
acceptable in the fight of God our Saviour,” will, I am 
ſure, be a prevailing argument with ali thoſe, who ſin- 
ccrely defire and endeavour to approve themſelves to 
God. And if we conſult our own welfare, this is alſo 
the moſt effectual way to attain what is neceſlary to our 
happineſs and proſperity. Do we wiſh to lead a quict 
and peaceable life in all godlineſs and honeſty ? then we 
muſt, ſcripturally and conſcientiouſly, perform this duty. 


On this view of things, God commanded the Jews to pray- 


for 
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for the welfare of the Heathen ſtate under which tliey 
lived in captivity, * Seek the peace of the city, whither 
I have cauſed you to be carried away captives, and mh 
unto the Lord for it; for in the peace thereof ſhall ye 
have peace.” Much more reaſon have we to pray for 
the welfare of this nation, where we are a free people, 
that in the peace thereof, we may have peace. So that 


if we conſult our own intereſt, that will induce us to pray 


for our King. 

And the 1nhabitants of Great Britain have repeatedly 
found by experience, that it is not a vain thing to offer 
up ſuch prayers to God. Many inſtances might be men- 
tioned of the power and efficacy of prayer, to encourage 
us to pray and perſevere in this duty: I ſhall mention one. 
In the reign of King George I. when there broke out an 
unnatural rebellion, the rebels were conquered in both 
parts of the Iſland, namely, at Preſton and Dumblain, 
in the year 1715, at ſuch a time as proclaimed the victory 
to be given in anſwer to prayer, I mean the Lord's-day, 
when his people, in their ſeveral page 0 99 were 
jointly offering prayers to God for the ſucceſs of the 
King's arms; fo that T may allude to that ſcripture, 
1 Sam. vii. 10. © While Samuel was offering up the 
burnt- offering, the Philiſtines were ſmitten before Iſrael.” 

Let us therefore pray for our King, that the happy in- 
fluence of his government may be as wide as Europe; 
that he may be the ſupporter of his allies and friends, the 
terror of his enemies, the guardian of religion, the de- 
light of his ſubjects, the darling of Providence, and emu- 


late the virtues of his anceſtors *; And let us take care 
E | we 


* 1 LORD, thou haſt bid thy people pray 
For all that bear the ſovereign ſway, 
And thy Vicegerent's reign : 
Rulers, and governors, and powers, 
And lo! in faith we pray for ours, 
Nor can we pray in vain. 


2 Jeſu, thy choſen ſervant guard, 
And every threatening danger ward 
From his anointed head ; 
Bid all his grieis and troubles ceaſe, 
And through the paths of heavenly peace, 
To life eternal lead. 


3 Cover his enemies with ſhame, Fo Ze 
Defeat their dire malicious aim, Their 
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we never be guilty of ſuch an abſurdity, as to pray for 
our King, and negle& to pray for ourſelves, and thoſe 
we have the care of. And, it is of the laſt importance 
that we take care, not to do any thing that would con- 
tradi or hinder, the ſucceſs of our prayers, 

To conclude, as the primitive Chriſtians were famous 
for their exemplary obedience to the powers and magiſ- 
trates under whom they lived; honouring their perſons, 
revering their power, paying their tribute, obeying their 
laws, where they were not evidently contrary to the laws 
of Chriſt; and where they were, ſubmitting to the moſt 
cruel penalties they laid upon them with the greateſt 
calmneſs and ſerenity of ſoul; and praying for their hap- 
pineſs and proſperity ; let us imitate them, in obedience 
to the laws of our holy religion, by greatly reſpecting his 
Majeſty's perſon, reverencing his authority, obeying his 
lawful commands, cheerfully contributing to the expences 
of the kingdom, conſulting the intereſt and ſafety of his 
Majeſty's perſon and government, and recommending 
him daily in our prayers before the throne of grace ; that 
the regal dignity may be ſupported, the neceſſities of the 
community anſwered, the public peace ſecured, and the 
Public intereſt promoted. 


Their baffled hopes deftroy ; 
But ſhow'r on him thy bleffings down: 
Crown him with grace, with glory crown, 
And everlaſting joy. 


4 To hoary hairs be thou his God, 
Late may he ſeek that high abode, 
Late to his heaven remove : 
Of virtues full, and happy days, 
Accounted worthy by thy grace, 
To fill a throne above. 


5 And when thou doſt his ſpirit receive, 
O give him in his offspring, give 
Us back our king again: 
Preſerve them, Providence Divine, 
And let the long-1lluſtrious line 
To lateſt ages reign. 


6 Secure us of his royal race 
A man to ſtand before thy face, 
And exerciſe thy power ; 
With wealth, proſperity and peace, 
Our nation and our church to bleſs, 
Till time ſhall be no more, Wris kr 
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ESSAY III. 


oN REASONS WHY WE SHOULD BE SUBJECT ANY 
| OBEDIENT TO THE HIGHER POWERS. 


_—— 


HE providence of God is evidently diſplayed in 

6 þ ordering a variety and ſubordination in the condi- 
tions of men. If God had made all men as equal in 
condition, as they are in nature, it would have been a 
perpetual diſpute, who ſhould obey, and who ſhould 
govern; and it had hardly been poſſible to bring things 
upon ſuch a baſis to any tolerable order or ſettlement z: 
whereas that diſparity or inequality of conditions among 
men, which the wiſdom of God has appointed, ſerves to 
induce ſuch as are poor and mean, willingly to reſign the 
power to them who already enjoy the advantages of a fuil 
and profperous condition. And 'tis no leſs an inducement 
to the wealthy and honourable to cheriſh and protect the 
poor, without whoſe labours the moſt plentiful condition 
would be far from being happy or eaſy. Poverty, for 
example, is the proper ſtate to try men's faith, patience, 
and reſignation; and plenty, to exerciſe their humility, 
charity, and moderation. The wiſdom of God appears 
in chuſing and appointing different lots and conditions 
for men, that the rich and the poor, the noble and the 
ignoble, might be mutually needful and helpful to each 
other, and that they might be linked by rare by the 
ſtrongeſt ties of intereſt. And to render ſociety regular, 
happy, proſperous, ſecure, and permanent, every mem- 
ber muſt ſtand in his own rank, and diſcharge thoſe duties 
which providence and the welfare of ſociety require at 
his hands, 
* The public relations of perſons are thoſe of magiſ- 
trates and people. Magiſtrates are ſuperior or ſubordinate. 
And of ſupreme magiſtrates, in England, the parliament 
is the ſupreme legiſſative, the King the ſupreme execu- 
tive. The King's duties are to govern his people accord- 
| E 2 ing 
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ing to law, to execute judgment in mercy, and to main- 
tain the eſtabliſhed religion. Theſe are his part of the 
original contract between himfelf and the people; found- 


ed in the nature of ſociety, and expreſſed in his oath at 


the coronation. The people are either aliens, that 1s, 
born out of the dominions, or allegiance, of the crown 
of Great Britain; or natives, that is, born within it. 
Allegiance is the duty of all ſubjects; being the recipro- 
ca] tie of the people to the prince, in return for the 
protection he affords them; and, in natives, this duty of 
allegiance is natural and perpetual; in aliens, is local 
and temporary only. The rights of natives are alſo na- 
tural-and perpetual: thoſe of aliens, local and tempo- 
rary only; unleſs they be made denizens by the King, 
or naturaliſed by parliament.” 

The deſign of the preſent Eſſay is to urge ſubjects to 
diſcharge, with fidelity and alacrity, thoſe duties to their 
ſovereign, which the laws of God and the conſtitution 
of the country require: and as I have in the ſecond Eſſay, 
pointed out thoſe duties, I ſhall therefore in this, aſſign 
and enforce ſeveral reaſons, why we ſhould be ſubject 
to the higher powers. And, 

1. Government is of Divine inſtitution, it is God's ordi- 
nance. It is the will and appointment of Heaven that all 
nations ſhould have ſome government; that ſome one or 
more ſhould have authority to rule, and that the reſt 
ſhould obey that authority. This will appear in the fol- 
lowing texts of ſcripture. *©* God is the King of all the 
earth. His kingdom is an everlaſting kingdom, and his 
dominion 1s 3 generation to generation, from 
ſea even to ſea, and from the river even to the ends 
of the earth. The Moſt High ruleth in the kingdom of 
men, and giveth it to whomſoever he will. By me kings 
reign, and princes decree juſtice. By me princes rule, 
and nobles, even all the judges of the earth, There is 
no power but of God: the powers that be, are ordained 
of God.” The power is God's however men come by it, 
or however they abuſe it. 

We might here offer ſeveral things to prove and illuſ- 
trate this truth, that © there is no power but of God.“ 
Among the Jews, the peculiar people of God, he ſet 
Moſes over them, appointed him a ruler and law-giver 


to them, and appointed him to ſet other governors _ 
| rulers 
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rulers over them, who had authority to keep them obe- 
dient to the laws he gave them as God's miniſter, and 
without doubt to add other neceſſary commands of their 
own. And afterwards, he himfelf ſet up governors over 
them, who are ſpoken of, in the ſacred records, under 
the name of Judges. And, after this again, the Lord 
himſelf elected Saul to be king over his people, and qua- 
lified him for his office; and gave expreſs orders to 
Samuel to anoint him king over Iſrael. It is true that 
it is faid, the Lord was angry with the Iſraelites becauſe 
they aſked a king. But this does not prove that kin iy 
government or the authority of magiſtrates, is unlawtul. 
And, was God angry with them ſimply for aſking a king ? 
Was it not rather for their doing it out of affectation of 
_— and defire to be.like the Heathen nations, and 
out of ambition and carnal confidence in a king as able 
to protect them, and diffident in God as unable to defend 
them in his own way? He choſe David alſo his ſervant, 
and took him from the ſheep-folds: from following the 
ewes great with young, he brought him to feed Jacob his 
people, and Iſrael his inheritance.” And it is ſaid of 
Nebuchadnezzer, who gained his dominion by conqueſt, 
that God gave him a kingdom, power, ſtrength, and 
glory. So again of Cyrus, an Heathen prince, and a 
great conqueror, God ſpeaks and calls him his anointed, 
and ſays he had ſtrengthened his hand to ſubdue nations 
before him. 

Nor will it avail to ſay, that this inſtitution was peculiar 
to the times of the Old Teſtament; for, the prophecies 
of goſpel-times ſhew that kings and inferior rulers ſhall 
be ſervants to Chriſt and his church; Kings ſhall be thy 
nurſing-fathers, and their queens thy nurſing-mothers.” 
Our Saviour acknowledged the authority of the ſupreme 
magiſtrate, when he ſaid to the Phariſees and Herodians, 
who were ſent by the chief prieſts and ſcribes to enſnare 
him, Render to Ceſar the things that are Ceſar's.“ And 
alſo when he ſaid to Pilate, Thou couldeſt have no 
power at all againſt me, except it were given thee from 
above.” And after his reſurrection from the dead, he 
ſaid unto his diſciples, © All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth.” And he hath on his veſture and 
on his thigh a name written, KiNG oF KINGs, AND 
Lord oF LogDs.” And the apoſtle Paul, who was 
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taught by Jeſus Chriſt himſelf what to preach ; for he 
ſays, (I neither received it of man, neither was I taught 
it, but by the revelation of Jeſus Chriſt.” I ſay, this 
great Apoſtle declares, © There is no power but of God: 
the powers that be are ordained of God.” And the apoſ. 
tle Peter exhorts to ſubjection and obedience to magiſ- 
trates, ſupreme and ſubordinate ; © Submit yourſelves to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord's ſake; whether it 
be to the king, as ſupreme; or unto governors, as unto 
them that are ſent by him for. the puniſhment of evil- 
doers, and for the praiſe of them that do well. For ſo is 
the will of God, that with well-doing ye may put to 
filence the ignorance of fooliſh men: As free, and not 
uſing your liberty for a cloak of maliciouſnefs, but as the 
ſervants of God. Honour ail men. Love the brother. 
hood. Fear God. Honour the king.” 

Again; as a further proof of the divine authority of 
magiſtrates, let us conſider, that God very often in the 
ſcriptures, commands obedience and ſubjection to them. 
This may be ſeen from the texts already quoted: I will 
juſt add the following. Thou ſhalt not revile the Gods, 
nor curſe the ruler of thy people. I counſel thee to keep 
the king's commandment. My ſon, fear thou the Lord 
and the king; and meddle not with them that are given 
to change. Let every ſou] be ſubject to the higher pow- 
ers.” And from hence it is to be concluded, that their 
power is of Divine origin; for God's enjoining the duty 
of the ſubject, eſtabliſhes the authority of the magiſtrate, 
becauſe they are correlatives. And we find commands 
in the ſcriptures for the higher powers, as well as for the 
people; they have rules of direction ſet them by God 
himſelf, Therefore, if their power were not of God, he 
would not ſo far own it as to preſcribe rules for the manner 
of executing it. Theſe things, and others that might be 
mentioned, prove that magiſtracy is the ordinance of 
God. | 

It hath been objected by ſome, that the apoſtle Peter 
calls it an * ordinance of man; and concluded from 
thence that magiſtracy 1s a mere human ordinance, and 
hath originated from men only, But it ſuould be rem- 
embe:ed, that the apoſtle Paul calls it an ordinance of 
God; and they certainly do not contradict each other, 


It myſt therefore be the ordinance of God, and the ordi- 
nance 
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nance of man, in different reſpects. The ordinance of 
God it is, as hath been mentioned, in reſpect of inſtitu— 
tion and appointment; God 1s the fountain of all autho- 
rity. And it is the ordinance of nian ia reſpect of its 
ſubje#; becauſe man is the ſubje& of it. it is ſeated in 
him and managed by him: in reſpect of its 4e; men 
are the objects about which it is exerciſed ; it is men and 
the aſfairs of men about which it is converſant; it is for 
the encouragement of good men, and the terror and 
puniſhment of bad men, and deciding of controverſies 
between man and man: in reſpect of its form; the form 
of it 1s not determined by God, but left to the choice and 
appointment cf human prudence: and in reſpect of its 
end; it was ordained for the benefit of men, and the pre- 


ſervation of human ſociety. - In theſe reſpects it is called 


a human ordinance, or human creation or inſtitution, as 
the original hath it *. 

And that infidelity and difference in religion, do not 
make void the power of the civil magiſtrate. is very evi— 
dent. All the magiſtrates, ſupreme and ſubordinate, at 
the time the apoſtle Paul wrote his epiſtle to the Chriſtian 
church at Rome, were Heathens. The ſupreme magiſ- 
trate, or emperor was Nero, not only an Heathen, but a 
monſter of wickedneſs and brutiſhneſs. An orator ſtiles 
him, A beaſt in the ſhape of a man. He poiſoned Brit- 
tanicus for having a better voice than himfelf; he mur- 


dered Seneca his tutor; he kicked his empreſs, big with 
child 


* Dr. Doddridge in his Paraphraſe ſays, Let me exhort you to be 
particularly careful to be /uZjett to every human ca ftitution of govern— 
ment, under which you are providentially placed, for the Lord's, fate, 
and that ye may not bring any reflection upon the religion of Jefas ; 
whether it be to the ling or wperor, as ſupreme; or whether it be 70 
governors, and prefidents, as ſent and commiihoned by im from 
Rome, in order to the puniſhment of evil doers, but ta the praiſe of them 
that do well; for this is indeed the true intent of magiitracy, and 
this will be the care of them who rightly underſtand the nature and 
the honour of their office. 
Dr. Deddridee's Family Expoſitor. 1 Pet. ii. 13, 14. 
Magiſtracy is certainly of divine right, but the particular form of 
government, the power ot the magiitrate,. and the perſouis who are 
to execute this power, are of human inititution, and are governed by 
the laws and conſtitutions of each particular country; and this is a 
general rule, binding in all nations, let the eſtabliſhed form of gov- 


ernment be what it Will. 5 
Henry's Expoſition, 1 Pet. ii. 13. 
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child to death; he killed his mother, and ript her up in 
ſport, to ſee the place where he lay: he was monſtrouſly 
obſcene. And when a perſon in his preſence faid as a 
proverb, When I am dead let the world be burnt! Nay, 
replied he, let it be while I am alive. And not long after 
this, being offended at the narrowneſs of the ſtreets and 
irregularity of the buildings, or ambitious of founding a 
new city, he cauſed Rome to be ſet on fire in ſeveral 
places. The conflagration ſoon became univerſal, and 
during nine ſucceſſive days the fire continued. And while 
nothing was heard but the lamentations of mothers whoſe 
children had periſhed in the flames, the groans of the 
dying, and the continual fall of palaces and buildings, 
he was the only one who enjoyed the general conſterna- 


tion; and, having placed himſelf upon the top of a high. 


tower, ſung on his lyre the deſtruction of Troy—a dread- 
ful ſcene which his barbarity had realiſed before his eyes. 
And to remove the ſuſpicion of his being the author of 
this dreadful tragedy, he turned all the odium upon the 
innocent Chriſtians, who, he knew, were very much 
hated, and proceeded againſt them as the incendiaries, 
and the actors in this calamity; which brought on the 
firſt general perſecution of the Chriſtian church *. As a 


governor 


* Before the Roman empire was converted to Chriſtianity, there 
are commonly reckoned ten general perſecutions : the firſt, in the 
zoth year of Nero. A. D. 64; the ſecond, in the 14th of Domitian, 
A. D. 95; the third, in the 3d of Trajan, A. D. 100; the fourth, 
in the ad of Antoninus Philoſophus, A. D. 165; the fifth, in the 4th 
of Severus, A. D. 197; the ſixth, in the fit of Maximinus, 235; 
the ſeventh, in the iſt of Decius, A. D. 249; the eighth, in the 4th 
of Valerian, A. D. 257: the ninth, in the 4th of Aurelian, A. D. 
274; and the tenth, in the 19th of Diocleſian, A. D. 303; till at 
length Chriſtianity came to be eſtabliſned by human laws, A. D. 313. 
Zachard's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 

As to the particulars of this perſecution, Tacitus tells us, that, at 
firſt, ſeveral were ſeized that made profeſſion of this new religion ; 
and, by their confeſſion, infinite numbers of others were detected, 
and executed; and, in the manner of their execution, were treated 
with all the inſtances of ſcorn and barbarity. Some of them were 
wrapt up in the ſkins of wild beaits, and worried and devoured by 
dogs; others were crucified : and others burnt alive, in paper-coats 
dipped in pitch, wax, and other combuſtible matters, that, when 
day- light failed, they might ſerve for torches and illuminations in 
the night. Nero exhihited theſe ſpeRacles in his own gardens, im- 

ꝓiouſly joining to them the diverſions of the Cirque, and appearing 
| himſclt 
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overnor he was the worſt that ever the world ſaw; ſo 
unjuſt and tyrannical, that the army at laſt deſerted him, 
and the ſenate ſentenced him to be ignominiouſiy drawn 
upon a hurdle and whipped to death, and afterwards to 
be thrown down from the Tarpeian rock like the meaneſt 
malefator. This, however, was not executed; for Nero 
prevented it by a voluntary death. He killed himſelf, 
A. D. 68, in the 32d year of his age, after a reign of 13 
years and eight months, Yet, the believing Romans are 
commanded obedience to this Nero, the ſtain of majeſty, 
the bluſh of nations, the diſgrace of mankind, and the 
plague of the world. 

2. The neceſſity of government is another reaſon of 
our ſubjection and obedience to the higher powers; “ Je 
mult needs be ſubject:“ for as without government there 
can be no ſociety, ſo without obedience to magiſtrates 
there can be no government. Without government nel- 
ther cities, nor families, nor even nations could ſubſiſt; 
no man could call any thing his own; our liberties, eſtates, 
and lives, would quickly be a prey to the covetouſneſs 
and cruelty of vicious perſons; liberty and property alto- 
gether baniſhed. Who can expreſs the malice and mur- 
ders, the rapine and robberies, the miſchiefs and miſeries, 
that would reign and rage, were there no government ? 
When there was no king in Iſrael, then “every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes:“ z. e. bis luſt was 
his law. Some tell us, that among the Perfians, when 
any of their Kings died, the people for five davs had 
liberty to do what they pleaſed; which was permitted to 
teach the people the neceſſity of government. 

The want of government in the civil and political 
world, would it not be like the want of the ſun in the fir- 
mament, or in the natural world ? For nothing 1s plainer, 
than that the great-ſt part of mankind are deſperately 
wicked. Take a view of ſociety, and ſce how wicked- 
neſs abounds! What practical Atheiſm---allected igno- 
rance of God, of his truths and wa{s—contempt of 


revealed religion, and of the Holy Scriptures—cerrup- 
- tion 


himſelf publicly in the habit of a charioteer, ſitting in his chariot, 
which yet the people entertained more with pity than pleaſure, as 
knowing they were not done for the public benefit, but merely to 
gratify the tyrant's private rage and malice. Eachard : Ecclefraftical 
Oiftory, J. 1. c. 7. | 
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tion of the worſhip of God: how is that corrupted by 
human inventions, by teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men how is it deſecrated by hypocriſy 
and formality, drawing near to God with the mouth 
while the heart is far from him—unthankfulneſs for diſ- 
tinguiſhing mercies—unfruitfulneſs under the plentiful 
enjoyment of the means of grace—grolſs profanation of 
the Lord's-day—profane, raſh, and cuſtomary ſwearing, 
in common converſation—perjury, fraud, and falſehood, 
in buying and ſelling—luxury and drunkenneſs—unclean- 
neſs of all ſforts—hatred, malice, delire of revenge 
treaſon, rebellion, and murder: in a word, iniquity 
every where abounds, vice is epidemical, all ranks of 
perſons have corrupted themſelves. 

Now, were it not that mankind are awed with the 
terrors of temporal puniſhments, when they have learned 
to ſlight the threatenings of eternal, it were 1mpotlible 
that they ſhould keep within any other bounds than thoſe 
of their own will; and then, what ſociety, what agree- 
ment, what living would there be in the world, if every 
man was permitted to be his own judge, and upon 'every 
ſlight injury and affront had the liberty of revenging him- 
ſeit! Would there not be almoſt as little peace and order 
upon earth as there is in hell! Tyranny 1s better than 
anarchy ; the one keeps things in ſome order; but the 
other puts all into confuſion, and fets up as many tyrants 
as there are ſlaves to fin: it is better for people to ſit under 
a ſcratching bramble, than to have no hedge at all to 
ſhelter them from the ſtorms of popular fury. 

3. And as government prevents a great deal of evil, 
ſo it is productive of very much good; for it is attended 
with great and unſpeakable advantages, which is another 
reaſon of ſubjection and obedience to the higher powers. 
God, of his infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, hath appointed 
this as a great bleſſing to mankind; and for this reaſon it 
is, that the Apoſtle ſays of the magiſtrate, that © he is 
the miniſter of God for the good of men;” for the good 
of all men in general, and of every individual in parti- 
cular. Without doubt, government 1s one of the greateſt 
favours of Providence. It is certainly that on which the 
happineſs of ſociety depends, and by which it is procured 
and preſerved. Hence it is taken notice of, that“ Judah 
and Ifrael dwelt ſafely, every man under his vine, m_ 
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under his fig-tree, from Dan even to Beerſheba, all the 
days of Solomon.” Even Nebuchadnezzer, who was not 
one of the beſt of governors, was a cedar *f under which 
the beaſts of the field had ſhadow,” protection and re- 
freſhment; in whoſe boughs the fowls of the air dwelt, 
and of which all fleſh was fed.” 

A good government is a friend to the innocent and 
oppreſſed, to which they may fly for protection and juſ- 
tice, and where they are ſure to find it. And on the 
contrary, the unjuſt and violent will have httle hope of 
eſcaping with impunity; and the fear of detection and 
puniſhment will be a reſtraint upon them, how bad ſoever 
their inclination may be. Not but under the beſt gov- 
ernment, many particular acts of fraud and injuſtice may 
be committed, and may paſs undetected and unpuniſhed, 
but none are deſignedly — from deſerved juſtice in 
the open practice of ſuch crimes: for this would be to 
pervert the great end of government, and deprive men 
of one of the main bleſſings they propoſed to themſelves, 
in ſubmitting to it—the ſecurity # ; liberty and property. 

Another advantage of a good government 1s, the ſup- 
preſſion of profaneneſs and immorality. For this end, 
the magiſtrate is authoriſed and entruſted by God. He 
is the miniſter of God to be a terror to evil doers, and to 
execute wrath upon them. Profaneneſs and immorality 
are highly diſpleaſing and diſhonourable to God; they 
have a moral tendency to bring down his deſolating judg- 
ments upon a kingdom, and a natural tendency to de- 
bauch the manners, and deſtroy the peace of civil ſociety, 
and to bring perſons to beggary and ruin, by which 


means the community muſt ſuffer. Theſe things, pro- 


faneneſs and immorality, fall properly under the cogni- 
zance of the civil magiſtrate; for none can pretend 
conſcience for blaſpheming the name of the Supreme 
Being, for pouring contempt on his worſhip and ſabbaths, 
for living in rioting and drunkenneſs, chambering and 
wantonneſs: no kingdom can be long ſafe and happy, 
where no reſtraint is laid upon ſuch vices as theſe. 
Hezekiah no ſooner came to the throne, than, he be- 
gan the good work of reformation, and to purge out that 
debauchery and filthineſs, which had overſpread the land, 
in the reign of his wicked father, and immediate prede- 
ceſlor, witely conſidering, that an unreformed 3 
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would ſooner or latter be a ruined one. And he took 
r care alſo, to deſtroy the idols, his father Ahaz had 

et up, to cleanſe the temple, and to reſtore the purity of 
God's worſhip there. Whatever might be the — of 
Pagan princes, for want of better light; in Judah and 
Iſrael an idolatrous prince never had, or could have the 
character of a good and righteous prince; for idolatry 
among the Jews was high treaſon againſt the true God, 
the King of kings, and ought to have been puniſhed with 
death. When Hezekiah therefore found the land under 
the guilt of this fin, it was his firſt and principal care 
to remove idolatry, He in his own perſon publicly 
owned, profeſſed, and practiſed the worſhip of the only 
true God, and endeavoured by his authority and exam- 
ng to influence and lead the people; and by theſe means 

e did in a little time, bring about a general reformation 
from idolatry. 

This is one of the privileges of a good government ; 
the king's example and encouragement have a mighty 
influence towards the maintaining the viſible profeſſion 
of true religion among the body of his ſubjects; and this 
profeſſion may be attended with many temporal bleſſings, 
whatever the ſucceſs is, as to men's eternal ſalvation, for 
there is ground to fear, that in ſuch a caſe, many do not 
act from a principle of conſcience, 

Other privileges that attend a good government, are 
health, wealth, and tranquillity. As for health, the 
virtues of ſobriety and temperance, diligence and induſ- 
try, have a natural tendency to promote it, and to prevent 
thoſe diſeaſes, which are the uſual effects of ſloth and 
idleneſs, lewdneſs, luxury, and intemperance. Again, 
as for wealth ; where liberty and property are ſecured by 
a good government, there is great encouragement given 
to labour and diligence. This cauſes trade to flouriſh, 
and ſo the blefling of the Lord on the hand of the dili- 
gent maketh rich. As for peace and tranquillity ; when 
a prince ſeeks the good and welfare of all his ſubjects, 
and defends and protects them in the enjoyment of their 
rights and privileges, they will have no cauſe to become 
tumultuous and rebelhous. | | 

In ſhort, order, juſtice, ſtrength, wealth, honour, 
peace, and the enjoyment of the goſpel, all theſe, and 


many more benefits, are owing to government. Hence it 
is 
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is that governors are called ſaviours, fathers, nurſing- 
fathers, ſhepherds, the pillars and ſhields of the 1 
which uphold and defend men's lives and liberties—theſe, 
and many other titles, which are given them by the Spi- 
rit of God, intimate the uſefulneſs of government. 

Now it being ſo, that government 1s fo very advan- 
tageous, it is moſt reaſonable that we ſhould be ſubject 
to the higher powers. This is a duty to which gratitude 
binds us, and ſelf- love ſhould induce us, in acknowledg- 
ment of the benefits which every particular perſon enjoys, 
from that common proſperity and tranquillity which are 
procured and maintained by a good government. And 
every man of a public ſpirit, and that is concerned for 
the welfare of the nation and city or town, in which he 
lives, muſt be well diſpoſed to the performance of this 
duty. 

4. As another ground and reaſon, let us conſider, that 
the credit and honour of Chriſtianity depend upon our 
ſubjection and obedience to the hi hes powers. Diſo- 
bedience to lawful authority, in thoſs who profeſs Chriſ- 
tianity, cauſes Chriſtianity itſelf to be evil ſpoken of, 
and is a very great blemiſh and diſhonour to the Chriſtian 
religion. Therefore, the apoſtle Peter would have Chriſ- 
tians to obey authority; his words are,“ For ſo is the 
will of God, that with well doing ye may put to filence 
the ignorance of fooliſh men:“ i. e. may practicall 
confute the ſlanders and calumnies of ignorant and fooliſh 
men, who ſay that Chriſtianity and Chriſtians are ene- 
mies to civil government. And again he exhorts them 
not to uſe their Chriſtian liberty to wrong and bad pur- 
poſes, ©* As free, and not uſing your liberty, for a cloak 


of maliciouſneſs, but as the ſervants of God.” Hence he 


ſhews that this ſubmiſſion to magiſtrates was every way 
conſiſtent with their Chriſtian liberty: ye are indeed free, 
Chriſt hath made you free from the guilt and power of 
ſin, from the yoke of the ceremonial, and the curſe of 
the moral law, from the tyranny of Satan, and the do- 
minion of men over your faith and conſciences; but not 
from ſubjection to civil magiſtrates, though they be not 
of your own nation. Therefore, “ uſe not your liberty 
for a cloak of maliciouſneſs, or as a covering to any 


wickedneſs whatſoever, eſpecially this of diſobedience to 
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lawful magiſtrates; ** but” uſe your Chriſtian liberty 
as the ſervants of God,” making conſcience of every 
duty he requires and commands, and of this among the 
reſt, of obedience to magiſtrates, according to his expref; 
will and command: © whether it be to the king as ſu— 
preme; or unto governors,” 1. e. inferior magiſtrates 
that are deputed and commiſſioned by the ſupreme magiſ. 
trate, to rule and govern cities and provinces under him, 
and by his authority. 

It is evident that men do generally eſteem and value 
things according to the preſent good or evil which they 
do in the world; and even religion itſelf, though it be 
the moſt ſacred thing among men, is uſually valued by 
the preſent advantages which flow from it; and how be— 
neficial ſoever it may be, as to the other life, if it ſhould 
be found hurtful and miſchievous in this, it would be 
impoſſible to ſecure it from the hatred and contempt of 
mankind. And moreover, the generality of men do 
judge of religion by the actions of its profeſſors; and if 
once it appear that they ſpeak evil of dignities,, deſpiſe 
government, and are irreverent and diſobedient to the 
higher powers, they who underſtand no better, will con. 
clude, that it is their religion that teaches them to be ſo; 
and conſequently the conduct of ſuch profeſſors (who are 
undutiful to magiſtrates, ſupreme and ſubordinate) will 
expoſe religion as a public enemy to the hatred and con- 
_ of mankind. But on the other hand, a careful 
conſcientious diſcharge of our duty to the higher powers, 
will give a mighty reputation to Chriſtianity, and ſhew 
that to be the beſt ſecurity of government, upon which 
the temporal welfare of mankind depends. 

However imprudent, irreligious, and diſloyal ſome of 
the profeſſors of Chriſtianity may be, yet let not Chu iſti- 
anity ſuffer on that account, even though ſome of its 
miniſters ſhould be thus guilty. For Chriſtianity itſelf is 
in all reſpects undeniably mot worthy of God, and 
adapted to the perfection and happineſs of mankind, both 
of particular perſons and public ſocieties; as it proclaims 
war againſt every vice, and enjoins every virtue; as it 
commands the ſubduing of every brutifſh appetite, and 
hurtful paTion, and cultivates the moſt amiable and be- 
nevolent difpoſitions; as it is the very picture of its divine 
Author: and this it declares as its degn and com;:lexion 
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with the greateſt plainneſs, and in the ſtrongeſt expreſ- 
ſions. Of all the religions then in the world, we might 
have thought this the leaſt liable to be abuſed as a pre- 
tence for, or juſtification of revenge, cruelty, and miſ- 
chief; yet this hath too often been the caſe, inſomuch, 
that were we to have judged of it, by the ſpirit and prac- 
tice of ſome, who ſtile themſelves Chriſtians, we muſt 
have rejected it for its very pretenſions to an heavenly 
origin. But however much ſome have abuſed it, tis 
the moſt excellent inſtitution that ever was, or will be 
given to mankind. One great excellence and commen- 
dation of the religion of our Saviour is this, that it hath 
given us a ſcheme of the pureſt, the moſt uſeful, and the 
moſt ſublime morality that ever was. This will not be 
denied by any one, that peruſes the original records of 
Chriſtianity, (I mean the Scriptures of the New Teſta- 
ment) with an unprejudiced mind, and conſiders in what 
a native ſimplicity of language, and yet with what a 
commanding authority, the moſt exalted maxims and 
rules of life are there delivered. Is not our reaſon as 
much pleaſed and ſatisfied, as our corrupt inclinations are 
offended, with that religion, in which the nobleſt heights 
of divine and human virtues, ſuch as forgiving injuries, 
doing good for evil; the moſt raiſed devotion, the mot 
ſpiritual worſhip, the moſt active gratitude, the moſt 
extenſive and diſintereſted benevolence ; the greateſt pu- 
rity, the moit unaffected humility, and the moſt generous 
contempt of all the periſhing enjoyments of time and 
ſenſe are taught: and not only taught, but preſſed upon 
us, by the moſt prevalent conſiderations, drawn from the 
imitation of the moſt wiſe and perfect of all beings; from 
the example of the incarnate Word, from the love of 
God, and Jeſus his beloved Son, from the glorious diſ- 
coveries that are made to us in the goſpel, and the bright, 
the lively, and moſt encouraging hopes to which it hath 
begotten us; that is, by the moſt powerful and perſuaſive 
arguments that can poſſibly enter into the heart of man 
to conceive. Such a morality as this, ſo recommended 
and enforced, is certainly a very great honour to the 
Chriſtian religion, and a very conſiderable proof of its 
being of a divine origin; and leaves no room for rea- 
ſonable doubt that it is ſo, when the other arguments for 
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its truth from miracles, prophecies *, ſucceſs +, &c. are 
added to this. I ſay then, that Chriſtianity is moſt worthy 
of God, and N to the perfection and happineſs of 


mankind; 


* Chriſt appeared with more ample and honourable credentials 
than ever any true prophet had. For over and above all the mira- 
cles and predictions, for which he was ſo famous, while he lived, 
he foretold the manner of his own death, and the certainty of his 
reſurrection on the third day; which being verified in the event, 
and by a power apparently divine, it muſt either follow, that God 
gave his teſtimony to a lie, which his veracity and goodneſs will not 
permit him to do, or elſe that Jeſus was of a truth, what he gave 
himſelf out to be, namely, a Teacher ſent from Heaven, and the only 
Son of God; ſo that our faith of the truth of Chrittianity has ſure 
ground to fix upon, even the infallible teftimony of God, given by 
the inimitable miracle of raiſing Chriſt from the dead. For it muit 
be granted, that wherever a real miracle is wrought in confirmation 
of any doctrine, which has beſides the marks of intrinſic goodneſs 
upon it, that doctrine has all the advantage in point of evidence, all 
the degrees of certainty that any thing revealed from God can well 
Have, or need to have. And it muſt be granted that the raiſing up 
Chriſt from the dead, was a real miracle far above the power, or 
activity of any created being; for to reſtore life is equivalent to tlie 
giving of life, and to give lite is the proper act of the Creator; and 
therefore the reſurrection of Chriſt muſt be aſcribed to the immediate 
power of God: and taking this for granted, the reſurrection of 
Chriſt is a moſt undeniable proof of the truth of Chrittianity, and 
of all Chriſt's declarations concerning his own perſon and office, 
and of the end of his coming into the world; of the truth of all 
his doctrines, precepts, and promiſes. 

+ The ſucceſs of Chriſtianity, when firſt promulged, was very 
conſiderable. Men of all religions, Jews and Pagans, of all ranks 
and denominations, learned and unlearned, men of all ſorts were 
converted to the Chriſtian faith. This is an effect, not only extra- 
ordinary improbable, but morally impoſſible, had Chriſtianity been 
founded on a lie. The Apoftles were a few poor illiterate men, the 
doctrine which they preached was ungrateful to the Jews, and ridi- 
culous to the Gentile philoſophers, and for preaching it they were 
violently oppoſed and perſecuted. The magiſtrates and rulers every 
where did all they could to filence them and quaſh their evidence, 
by threatenings, cruel mockings, ſtripes and impriſonments; yet the 
dectrine of Chriſtianity was ſoon embraced by vaſt multitudes. With- 
in 25 years after Chriſt's death, the number of believing Jews at 
Jeruſalem amounted to many thouſands; Acts xxi. 20. Before the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, which was within leſs than 40 years after 
Chriſt's crucifixion, the goſpel was preached in all the nations an 
countries ſubject to the Roman empire, which in ſcripture is — 
times called the whole wwor/d; and multitudes every where believed. 
To what can we attribute this amazing ſucceſs of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, but to the power of God; but had it been falſe he would never 
have owned it. 
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mankind; it forbids every thing that is againſt men's 
temporal and eternal intereſt, and recommends every 
thing that is conducive to promote it. Therefore, when 
any of the profeſſors of Chriſtianity act contrary to its 
commands, bh not ſuch conduct be attributed to the reli- 

ion they profeſs, but to the wickedneſs of their hearts; 

r were they to live up to the laws of Chriſtianity, they 
would “ render to Ceſar the things that are Ceſar's, and 
to God the things that are God's.” 

5. I add but one thing further, as another ground and 
reaſon of ſubjection and obedience to the higher powers, 
and that is the danger of diſobeying them, which 1s both 
unlawful and unſafe, a very dangerous as well as a guilty 
thing ; it highly provokes God's diſpleaſure, and ſeldom 
fails to bring a ſpeedy vengeance on thoſe that are guilty 
of it. Magiſtracy, as has been already mentioned, 1s 
God's ordinance : magiſtrates deſigned by his providence 
their work concerns his glory, and therefore God con- 
cerns himſelf in their quarrels, and every affront that is 
done to them he takes as offered to himſelf; © they have 
not rejected thee,” ſaid the Lord to Samuel, but they 
have rejected me that I ſhould not reign over them.” It 
is ſaid, Pſalm Ixxxii. 1. God ſtandeth in the congrega- 
tion of the mighty: he judgeth among the gods.“ Not 
only to obſerve whether they offer injuries to others, but 
allo to take care that they receive no injuries from others. 

Calamity and ruin will be the portion of contemners of 
lawful authority. See the divine threatning, Prov. xxiv. 
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A late eminent Author obſerves, © Not many Noble, not many Wiſe 
ere called, ſays the Apoltle ; Nevertheleſs ſome of both, even at the 
riſe of Chriſtianity, openly ſtood up for its truth. Among the noble 
we find Joſeph a member of the great Jewiſh council, Dyoniſius one 
of the Judges at Athens, and Flavius Clemens a Roman Senator; 
and among the wiſe, Quadratus, Ariſtides, and Athenagoras, Athe- 
nian Philotophers ; Clemens, Arnobius, Ammonius, Annatolius, &c. 
men of great learning at Alexandria; and at Rome, Juſtia Martyr 
and Tertullian, both famous apologiſts for the religion of — the 
latter of whom in the ſecond century told the Roman Governors, 
that their corporations, councils and armies, and the Emperor's pa- 
lace were full of Chriſtians : Nor is this improbable, ſince fo early 
as St. Paul's days the ſaints of Ceſar's houſehold ſaluted thoſe of the 
Roman Provinces. Phil. iv. 22. How credulous axe they who can 
believe that perſons of ſuch rank and learning could be deluded by 
Jewiſh fiſhermen into the worſhip of a crucified impoſtor!“ 

Fletcher's Appeal to Matter of Fact and Common Senſe, P. 155. 
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22. their calamity ſhall riſe ſuddenly, and who knows 
the ruin of them both;“ f. e. of both thoſe that are given 
to change, and of thoſe that fall in with their deſign, and 
who do any way abet and ſerve them. And again, Eccl. 
x. 8. © He that diggeth a pit ſhall fall into it; and whoſo 
breaketh an hedge a ſerpent ſhall bite him:“ he that 
breaks the hedge wherewith God by his ordinance hath 
encloſed the prerogatives and powers of magiſtrates, does 
but twiſt an halter for himſelf, or prepare a block for his 
own head. Whoſoever reſiſteth the power reſiſteth the 
ordinance of God: and they that reſiſt ſhall receive to 
themſelves damnation. For rulers are not a terror to 
good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou then not be 
affraid of the 3 do that which is good and thou ſhalt 
have praiſe of the ſame: for he is the miniſter of God to 
thee for good. But if thou do that which is evil, be at- 
fraid; for he beareth not the ſword in vain “*: for he is 
the miniſter of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon 
him that doth evil.” | 

In all ages God hath riſen up againſt thoſe who roſe up 
againſt his repreſentatives and vicegerents. It has been 
obſerved by ſome, that moſt, if not all, of thoſe whom 
the Scriptures mention as oppoſers of magiſtracy, were 
puniſhed with a violent death, Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, and all that pertained to them, were ſwallowed 
up alive of the earth. Num. xvi. 31, 32, 33. Abſalom's 
rebellion ended in his own deſtruction: the pride of his 
hair became the inſtrument of his ruin ; caught by it, he 
hung between heaven and earth, till Joab ſtruck him 
through with three darts, and threw him into a pit. 
2 Sam. xviil. 9,.— 17. Perfidious Ahithophel, hanged 
himſelf. 2 Sam. xvii. 23. Shimei's railing and curſes fly 
back in his own face, like duſt thrown againſt the wind. 
1 Kings ii. 44—46. Sheba's inſurrection ended in the 
loſs of his head, which a woman threw over the wall of 
Abel, to the general of the king's forces. 2 Sam. xx. 21, 
22. The ends of Adonijah, 1 Kings ii. 25. Joab, 1 Kings 
ii 34. and Athaliah, 2 Kings xi. 16. were all miſerable; 


and Zimri had no peace that ſlew his matter. 1 Kings 
xvi. 18. 


* Heldeth not tie ſword in vain. This ſtrongly intimates the law- 
ful neſs of inflicting capital puniſiment, which to deny is ſubverting 
the chief uſe of mayiflracy. 

Dr. Deddridge's Family Expoſitor, Critical Note, Rom. xiil. 4. 
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xvi. 18. He came to the throne by blood and treachery, 
and within ſeven days was conſtrained to burn the palace 
over his head, and himſelf in it. It is generally thought 
that the Galileans, whom Pilate flew in the temple, when 
they were come up to Jeruſalem to offer ſacrifices, at 
ſome of the three ſolemn feaſts, and whoſe blood he 
mingled with that of their ſacrifices, were ſome of the 
followers of that Judas of whom Gamaliel ſpeaks, Acts 


v. 57. This Judas had maintained (as I have already 


mentioned) that it was not lawful for the Jews, being 
Abraham's ſeed, to pay tribute to Ceſar, and thereby 
acknowledge their ſubjection to a foreign power, and. 
made an inſurre&ion againſt the Roman government. 
Profane, as well as Sacred hiſtory, are full of inſtances 


of men purſued with ſpeedy vengeance for their oppoſi- 


tion to magiſtrates; particularly our Englith Chronicle, 
where we read of a great many, who drew upon them- 
ſelves the vengeance both of God and the government. 
Theſe now are ſome of the many grounds and reaſons 
of our ſubjection and obedience to the higher powers. 
And as perſons profeſſing Chriſtianity, we may therefore 
ſee that the Chriſtian religion is no enemy to magititracy. 
Chriſt's kingdom doth not deſtroy but confirm the magiſ- 
trate's; they are not contrary the one to the other, but 
may well ſubſiſt together. The goipel doth not aboliſn, 


but eſtabliſh civil government. Chriſtianity frequently 


and expreſsly enjoins ſubjection and obedience to magiſ- 
trates. Indeed the early enemies of Chriſtianity ſaid, 
that it was an enemy to the civil government; but this 
was a perfect calumny, an engine of hell to blaſt its ho- 
nour and to ſuppreſs its credit in the world. The devil 
and his agents very well knew, that could they but infuſe 
into mankind a belief of this ſcandal, there wouid be 
nothing more conducive to prejudice men's minds againſt 
it, and to render it baſe and infamous in the opinion of 
the world. Thoſe indeed that bear the Chriſtian name 
may be enemies to magiſtrates; this daily experience tel- 
tifies to the reproach of thoſe thus guilty ; but Chriſtians 
as Chriſtians, 1. e. acting agreeab!y to that huuourable 
name, are its beſt friends. 

And as the Chriſtian religion 1s no enemy to magiſtracy, 
thoſe perſons who cali themſelves Chriſtians, and oppoſe 
magiſtrates, are enemies to the religion they profeſs; for 


they 
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they act contrary to its commands. Did the great Author 
of our holy religion, when upon earth, ſhew a dutiful 
regard to the higher powers, by paying tribute, and com- 
manding obedience and reſpect to them? And did the 
apoſtle Paul ſay to the Chriſtians at Rome in Nero's time, 
Let every foul be ſubje& to the higher powers?“ And 
the apoſtle Peter to the diſperſed Jews, who were become 
tributary to the Romans, Honour the king?“ i. e. pay 
Him all that regard both in affection and action which the 
laws of God and man require. . I ſay, did our Saviour 
and his Apoſtles do and teach ſuch things; and did the 
primitive Chriſtians obey fuch precepts? And as perſons 
profeſſing Chriſtianity, is what they ſaid binding upon 
us? If ſo; what ſhall we think or ſay concerning thoſe 
Chriſtians, ſo called, who deſpiſe government, and are 


not afraid to ſpeak evil of dignities; and who are unwil- 


ling to pay tribute or taxes due by: them to the powers 
that be; and who influence others to embrace their evil 
principles and follow their pernicious ways? Why ſuch 
characters, oppoſe the government of God, and deny the 
Lord that bought them, by deſpiſing his authority and 
breaking his commands; they are hurtful to ſociety, ſcat- 
tering fire-brands, arrows, and death, on every fide; and 
while they promiſe themſelves liberty, many of them are 
the ſervants of ſin and corruption, and ſhall, without 
timely reformation and repentance, receive the awful 
reward of their unrighteous deeds. 

Then, that we may be truly loyal, let us be truly reli- 
gious; for in the ſcriptures the civil fear of the magiſtrate 
is grounded upon the religious fear of God. My ſon, 
fear thou the Lord and the king: and meddle not with 
them that are given to change.” We are to © render to 
God the things that are God's, and to Ceſar the things 
that are Ceſar's.“ Tis our firſt and higheſt duty to 
fear the Lord, the great Sovereign of the world. His 
right to us and our beſt ſervice is original and indepen- 
dent; His authority is abſolute and unlimited over all 
mankind—they being his creatures. Princes and peaſants 
are in this reſpect upon a level, He is the Maker of them 
all; not only the Author of their being, but the diſpoſer 
of their ranks and conditions. The rich and the poor 
meet together: the Lord is the maker of them all.” © The 
Lord maketh poor, and maketh rich ; he bringeth 2 
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and lifteth up.“ Princes and their ſubjects are equally 
ſubje& to God, and bound to fear him. It ſhould there- 
fore be our firſt and chief concern to fear God, and be 
religious toward him. And 'tis religion that renders us 
acceptable to God, enriches us with inward happineſs, 
reconciles us to the conduct of Providence, ſupports us 
under the ills of life, and opens to our view a pleaſing 
ſcene of complete and uninterrupted felicity in the 
world to come *. And if we get true religion, and 
render to God the things that are God's,” we ſhall alſo 
be truly loyal, and“ render to Ceſar the things that are 
Ceſar's.“ Let us then, I ſay, fear the Lord, that we may 
duly fear the king; be ſincerely religious, that we may be 
truly loyal: for he that ſincerely fears God, will have 
reſpect to all his inſtitutions, and magiſtracy, as we heard, 
is the ordinance of God, one of his inſtitutions. He will 
be a dutiful and loyal ſubject, not only for wrath, not 
only to avoid human puniſhment, but for conſcience ſake, 
or out of obedience to the will of God. The true loyaliſt 
is firſt and p1incipally loyal to God, whoſe authority is 
prior and ſuperior, moſt ancient and paramount, to that 
of any earthly king; and then, out of obedience to God, 
he 1s loyal to his rightful ſovereign, whom he looks upon 
as one of his miniſters and vicegerents. 


* « Religion ! providence! an after-ſtate 

& Here is firm footing ; here is ſolid rock; 

«© This can ſupport us; all is ſea beſides; 

& Sinks under us; beſtorms, and then devours. 
„His hand the good man faſtens on the ſkies, 

«© And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle Whirl.“ 
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CONCLUSION. 


8 a retroſpect of what has been ſaid, we muſt 
conclude that Providence hath very highly favoured 
the inhabitants of Great Britain. *© The lines are fallen 
unto us in pleaſant places; yea we have a goodly heritage. 
And what ſhall we render unto the Lord for all his be- 
nefits towards us?” Surely He requires ſomewhat of us! 
„Permit me, therefore, to intreat, to beſeech, and even 
to conjure you, as you love the peace of ſociety, the 
ſafety of your families, or the preſervation of your own 
lives; as you deſire the proſperity of the church, or the 
glory of him who purchaſed her with his own blood ; as - 
you wiſh to eſcape the juſt judgment of God, and to 
enjy the approbation of the gieat Maſter at his coming; 
as you value thoſe immortal ſouls, which it they be loſt 
the gain of a whole world will profit you nothing :* that 
e ſeriouſly and practically attend to the following 

things. 6 
. us be ſenſible of the excellent bleſſing of good 
government, and duly thankful to God for it. The blet- 
{ing of good government is like that of liberty, or health, 
or ſeaſonable weather, becauſe tis common and familiar 
to us, we often forget and are inſenſible of its value, till 
we come to be unhappily convinced by the loſs thereof. 
That we may be ſenſible of, the bleſſing of good govern- 
ment, let us frequently conſider and meditate upon, the 
bleflings that do uſually flow from it; ſuch as ſecuri:y and 
ſafety trom the invaſion of foreign enemies; protection 
from oppreſſion and injury, in the poſſeſſion of our pri— 
vate rights and liberties; the ſuppreſſion of open pro- 
faneneſs and immorality ; liberty of conſcience in matters 
of religion, &c. And when we are duly ſenſible of the 
excellent bleiſing of good government, we ſhall thank 
God for it; for he is the Author, not only of our being, 
but of our happineis too, —* He giveth us richly all things 
to enjoy.” *Tis from him that every good gift cometh 
down; and particularly this of good government ; which 
| 18 
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is therefore in Scripture aſcribed to him, as we have al- 
ready ſeen. And when we are duly ſenſible of the bleſ- 
ſing of good government, we ſhall not only thank God 
for it, but alſo pray to him for the continuance of it; 
becauſe he who is the ſole Author and diſpoſer of any 
good, can alone ſecure the ſame to us. The hearts of 
kings are in the hand of the Lord, as the rivers of waters, 
he turneth them whitherſoever he will.” The expreſſion 
denotes the eaſy and irreſiſtible influence he exerciſes 
over their minds, which he can direct to a new train of 
thoughts and counſels, with as much eaſe, as the waters 
of a river are turned into a new channel. 

And again; thankfulneſs for the bleſſing of good gov- 
ernment will diſplay itſelf in a ready, chearful, conſcien- 
tious obedience to governors, ſupreme and ſubordinate ; 
i. e. reverence for the perſons, and ſubmiſſion to the 
authority of thoſe perſons, who, under God, are the in- 
ſtruments of our happineſs. I am by no means an advo- 
cate for {laviſh notions: but obedience to governors within 
the law, is founded upon a double baſis, as fixed and im- 
mutable as the nature of things, viz. both the dignity 
and uſefulneſs of their office. The dignity is, remotely 
at leaſt, from God himſelf, the great Sovereign of the 
univerſe, whoſe is the kingdom, and the power, whoſe 
miniſter the magiſtrate is, and who hath impreſſed upon 
him ſome image and reſemblance of his own ſovereignty ; 
hence the title that the Scriptures honour them with, 1s 
that of Gods I have faid ye are Gods.” Another bafis 
or foundation of ſubmiſſion and obedience to princes and 
governors is, the uſefulneſs of their office, which is the 


| pon good ; the end and deſign of government, is the 


appineſs of mankind—the greateſt and moſt uſeful end 

imaginable. The end of magiſtracy pleads as effectually 
for obedience, as the dignity of governors perſons does 
for its obligation : for to defend the innocent, to puniſh 
the guilty, to protect all in their juſt rights and liberties, 
to preſerve that peace and order, which preſerves the 
world; in a word, to fecure to mankind all the comforts 
and conveniencies of civil life, muſt certainly be the 
nobleſt purpoſe, and higheſt exerciſe of human power. 
So that there is the utmoſt reaſon for obedience to our 
ee ee and that not only for wrath, as the Apoſtle 
peaks, or from a principle of the fear of wrath or puniſh- 
ment; 
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ment; but for conſcience ſake, conſcience both toward 
God, and the magiſtrate; toward God whoſe ordinance 
it is, that ſome ſhould be in rule, and others be in ſub. 
jection; and again toward the magiſtrate, who is God's 
miniſter, and whoſe office 1s in fact ſo neceſſary and bene. 
ficial to mankind. | | 

As Britons, we are bound by favours, gratitude, duty, 
religion, and intereſt, to be loyal ſubjects to his Majeſty 
King George, who conſults the general welfare of his 
ſubjects, ſecures us in the full and peaceable enjoyment 
of our rights, civil and religious, and makes good thoſe 
| 3 and beneficial ends, for which the crown was firſt 


ettled in his illuſtrious line. And as to our conſtitution, 


it is excellent: 
© So well a tempered ſtate, 

« Where mix'd each government in ſuch juſt poiſe; 
“ Each power ſo checking, and ſupporting each;“ 
that the nation has riſen to greatneſs by its ſtrength and 
energy *. It was purchaſed and handed down to us at the 
expence of much blood, time has greatly matured it, and 
long experience ſhews, | 

«© That it for ages, ſtill unmov'd may ftand—* 

Unleſs abounding vice ſhould 
Thruſt away, the guardian Hand of Heav'n, 
« And lay the toil of ages in the duft.” 


2, Let 


* Dr. Hardy, of Edinburgh, in his Patriot, judiciouſly obſerves, 
that, his nation has now, for above an hundred years ,enjoyed an 
uninterrupted courſe of public felicity, ſuch as the hiſtory of man- 
kind has no where elſe exhibited. It has riſen to greatneſs by the 
ſtrength and energy of its conſtitution : a ſyſtem which philoſophy 
is proud to trace through all its ſprings of operation; where each 
part is nicely adjuſted to the production of the great object for which 
it is conſtructed, —the happineſs of the people. Liberty, ſecurity, 
ſtrength of character, humanity, learning, wealth, and peace, are 
the bleſſings which it yields to us and ours; and by which approving 
Providence has ratified the deed of our anceſtors in the Revolution 
ſettlement. This great ſyſtem was then finally guarded againſt the 
encroachments of power, without being arreſted in the progreſs of 
improvement. We have enjoyed a race of ſovereigns, attached, 
from principle, to liberty and the laws; and he who now wears the 
crown of theſe realms, has a claim, which even faction cannot con- 
teſt, to that moſt dignified of all appellations, The Father of his Peo- 
ple. His piety to God, his domeſtic virtues, his ſtrict decorum of 
manners, oblige us to add to our allegiance the tribute of our eſteem ; 
while his reverence for the laws, his proved attachment to the cauſe 
of freedom, and his inviolable fidelity to the conſtitution, render 
our loyalty to the monarch the pledge of ſecurity to our rights.“ 
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2. Let us reſorm and amend our ways, that iniquity 
may not prove our ruin, but that God may ſtill protect 
and defend us in the full enjoyment of our privileges civil 
and ſacred. © That fin abounds among us 1s too evident to 
be denied. And the great danger of a profeſſing people, 
who have God nigh unto them, and ſtatutes and judg- 
ments moſt holy, is from fin. If this abounds: among 
them, reformation is their great duty and ſafety. See the 
ſtanding maxim of God's government—* At what inſtant 
I ſhall ſpeak concerning a nation, and concerning a king- 
dom to pluck up, and to pull down, and to deſtroy. it: 
If that nation againſt whom I have pronounced, turn 
from their evil, I will repent of the evil that I-thought to 
do unto them. And at what inſtant I ſhall; ſpeak. con- 
cerning a nation, and concerning a- kingdom to build, 
and to plant it: If it do evil in my ſight, that it obey not 
my voice, then I will repent of the good wherewith I 
ſaid I would benefit them.” Jer. xvili. 7, 8, 9, 10, Natt- 
ons and kingdoms, having being only in the preſent ſtate, 
as nations and kingdoms, can be rewarded and puniſhed 
only in this preſent life. But as to individuals or ſingle 
perſons, they ſpend only a ſmall portion of their exiſ- 
tence in this world. Their conduct is not to be exactly 
determined, till the preſent ſcene is entirely cloſed, and 
they are gone into another ſtate. However, therefore, the 
righteous man may ſeem deſtitute and forlorn, and the 
wicked and immoral man, may ſeem to- flourith and tri. 
umph here, ſuch appearances are no- imputations on the 
juſtice of Providence; becauſe there is a future ſtate, 1n 
which every man ſhall give an account of himſelf to God 
the righteous Judge, and receive his own reward, and 
bear his own burden. 


„ Tuttice is defective here; 
“ Juſt as to ſtates, defective as to men.“ 


As to nations and kingdoms, that God rewards or pun- 
iſnes them in this world, according to their virtuous or 
vicious ſtate, we may appeal to the experience of all 
ages. Hiſtory ſhews us, that many extraordinary mer- 
cies have been conferred and judgments infiicted, by an 
inviſible hand; and there is at times ſo near a reſemblance 
between thoſe mercies and judgments, and the previous 


conduct of ſuch as are viſited by them, that there is no 
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room to doubt, but one is the cauſe of the other. When 
a nation walks uprightly, their place of defence ſhall be 
the munition of rocks, bread ſliall be given them, and 
their waters ſure. While other nations endure many ca- 
lamities, ſuch as famine, peſtilence, earthquakes, inun- 
dations, &c. which are plain indications of the juſt and 
righteous vengeance of God upon a ſinful people. The 
deſtruction of the old world by an awful deluge, the ter- 
rible deſtruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the other 
cities of the plain, by fire and brimſtone, are recorded 
as perpetual monuments of God's hatred of abounding 
iniquity. Incorrigible Pharaoh, and r who had been 
employed as inſtruments of his cruelty, ſuffered a moſt 
exemplary puniſhment, for their oppreſſions, by the re- 
markable plagues, wherewith God viſited them, and by 
the final ruin of that tyrannical prince, and his hoſt, in 
the red ſea. This ſad cataſtrophe Moſes elegantly deſ- 


cribes; And with the blaſt of thy noſtrils the waters 


were gathered together: the floods ſtood upright as an 
heap, and the depths were congealed in the heart of the 
ſea. The enemy ſaid, I will purſue, I will overtake, I 


will divide the ſpoil: my luſt ſhall be ſatisfied upon them, 


I will draw my ſword, my hand ſhall deſtroy them. Thou 
didſt blow with thy wind, the ſea covered them: they 
ſank as lead in the mighty waters.” The Canaanites and 
other nations, when the meaſure of their iniquities was 
full, were driven out before the Iſraelites; it is ſaid, that 
the land ſpewed them out for the abominations wherewith 
they had defiled it. And the Jews, who came in their 


room, were warned not to commit the like, leaſt it ſhould 


ſpew them out alſo. Lev. xviii. 28. 


Hiſtory furniſhes. us with many inſtances of nations 


ſubdued, and fallen from an exalted ſtate into a miſera- 
ble condition, by a diffoluteneſs of manners. What is 
now become of the Aſſyrian, Perſian, Grecian, and Ro- 
man empires? why; ſin has ruined them. When they 
were overrun with vice, and weakened by degeneracy, 
their glory ſenſibly diminiſhed, and, at laſt, they were 
entirely demoliſhed. See more particularly the laſt of 
them. The foundation of the mighty empire of the 
Romans was laid in frugality, and exact juſtice, and as 
long as at was remarkable for theſe, and other virtues, it 
was alſo remarkable for its proſperity, power, and influ- 

ence ; 
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ence; but when the corruption, luxury, and other vices, 
of the neighbouring countries found admiſſion, and ſpread 
their infection among the Romans, they ſoon became 
weak and feeble, till at laſt, that empire was divided 
among the conquered nations. 


« What wrecks of empire has the ſtream of Time 

« Swept, with their vices, from the mountain-height 
« Of grandeur deify'd by Lalf mankind, 

« To dark O5livion's melancholy lake, 

« Or flagrant JInfamy's eternal brand? 

«© Thoſe names, at winch ſurrounding nations ſhook, 
© Thoſe names ador'd; a nuance! or, forgot!“ 


But no people upon earth were more remarkable mo- 
numents, at different times, both of divine merci-s and 
diſpleaſure, than the ſews. They were delivered in the 
moſt ſurpriſing manner from that heavy yoke, which the 
Egyptians laid upon them; and a miraculous power at- 
tended them in all their motions. God choſe them“ to 
be a peculiar people to himſelf, above all nations that are 
upon the face of the earth.” He found them in a deſert 
land. And if we conſider the ſurpriſing interpoſitions of 
Providence in their favour, they might well ſay with 
wonder and gratitude, ** what nation is there ſo great, 
which hath God fo nigh unto them, as the Lord our God 
is, in all things that we call upon him for?” They were 
happy and profperous, while they were remarkable ex- 
amples of allegiance to their King and God. But how 
ſurpriſing was the change of their circumſtances, when 
they changed their manners. They „ho had been in 
ſuch an aitoniſhing manner delivered from bondage, be- 
came vaſſals, firſt to their own luſts, and then in turns to 
the Heathen nations around them. However their greateſt 
calamities are ſtill behind. Our Lord foretold, that as 
no people's fins had equalled theirs, all things conſidered, 
ſo their calamities and miſeries ſhould be proportioned to 
them. For ſpeaking of the judgments that awaited them, 
he aſſures them, that there ſhould be great tribulation, 
ſuch as had not been from the beginning of the world, to 
that time; no, nor ever ſhould be. And whoever will 
read the Jewiſh hiſtorian's account of the final deſtruc- 
tion of their polity, will be convinced, that there was a 
punctual accompliſhment of the prediction. Their great 
wickedneſs, and the N puniſhment of it, is * 
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by Joſephus: he favs, that to relate all their wickedneſs 
would be impoſſible, but in a few words, it might be ſaid, 
that from the beginning of the world, never was any 
generation of men more fruitful in wickedneſs; and de- 
clares his opinion, that if the Romans had delayed to 
execute the vengeance of heaven upon thoſe ſinners, ei- 
ther the city would have been e up, by an 
opening of the earth, or overwhelmed by a flood, or 
deſtroyed by fire from heaven, like Sodom, for it brought 
forth a much more finful generation of men, than thoſe 
who ſuffered thoſe things. And he adds, that thoſe calami- 
ties, which, by their wickedneſs and impiety they brought 
upon themſelves, were ſo great, that their final deſtruc- 
tion by the Romans, did rather put a period to their 
miſery than increaſe it. They ſuffered a ſeries of woes 
and miſeries not to be paralell:d before, or fince ; their 
government as a nation was totally difſolved, Jeruſalem 
razed to the ground, their temple burnt to aſhes, and the 
miſerable remainder, who eſcaped the ſword of the con- 
querors, turned out as ſo many vagabonds, into a 'world 
that has ever ſince deſpiſed and oppreiſed them; they 
have been for upwards of ſeventeen hundred years, and 
are to this day, a vifible inſtance of Divine diſpleaſure 
againſt a wicked, impenitent, incorrigible people. 

In the ſubverſion of theſe mighty monarchies, and the 
rejection of the Jews, we may clearly diſcern the deſtruc- 
tive nature of ſin. 

« Empire, on Virtue's rock, unſhaken ſtands ; 
„% Flux, as the billows, when in vice diſſolv'd.“ 


And from thence learn this uſeful leſſon, that the ſame 
fatal cauſe will always produce the ſame fatal effects, 
and prove equally pernicious to us, as it did to them, 
unleſs we forſake it. Virtue is not only the greatett 
honour, but the ſureſt defence of a kingdom. When 
luxury finds little or no countenance in the court or 
camp, the city or country; when religion is regarded 
as an inſtitution of God, and not as an engine of ſtate 
policy; when public and private, ſocial and perſonal 
virtues, are cultivated with a becoming diligence, and 
encouraged by the example, as well as edicts of thoſe at 
the helm; then, the foundation of national 'glory and 


happineſs is laid ; but where theſe are wanting, a nation 
| or 
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or kingdom ſinks into a languiſhing ſtate, and fon ex- 
pires. If therefore we would approve ourſelves the true 
friends of religion and liberty; if we heartily defire, that 
our ſacred and civil privileges ſhould be continued to 
us, and tranſmitted to poſterity, we mu contider 
ourſc]ves, as ſolemnly engaged to promote reformation, 
according to the different ſpheres of altion: in which we 
are placed. Righteouſneſs exaſts a nation,” ſays the 
wiſe man, „but fin is a reproach to any people, and 


may prove the ruin of the moiſt powerful empire &. 


3. Let us be united among ourſelves in theſe lands. 
Could this be effected, it would be our beauty and glory, 
our ſtrength and ſafety; and effected it might be in all 
things, which concern our common intereſt, if Satan and 
the luſts of men did not hinder it. Could we in Great 
Britain become the fair example of this to other nations, 
of what importance would it make us to all Europe! Such 
is our fituation + and trade j. that were we but united, we 
could hardly fail of being ſafe and happy. The world 
would then ſee, that the general diſpoſition of the nation 
is no invitation to our enemies to invade us, nor envou- 
razement to domeſtic enemies to kindle a civil war in the 

bowels 


* Violence brought on the deluge. Luxury overthrew Sodom. 
Cruel uſage of the Ifraelites dettroyed Egypt. Complete wickedneſs 
cauſed the extirpation of the Canaanites. Imperiouſneſs, ind an 
abuſe of the power of t xation, rent ten tribes from the Kingdom 
of Judah. Pride ſunk Babylon. Nineveh and Jeruſalem, by time- 
ly repentance, once reverſed their awful doom ; but returning to 
their former fins, they ſhared at laſt the fate of all the ſtates, which 
have filled up the meature of their iniquities. 

Fletcher's Bible and Sword. Page 8. 


«© This ſacred iſſe, 
Cut from the continent; — 
« This temple, built by Heaven's peculiar care, 

« In a recefs from the cor;t2gious world, 

% With 4c-ar pour'd around it for its guard, 

« And dedicated, long, to Liberty, 

« That health, that ſtrength, that bloom of cee life.“ 


8 


+ © Britain! high-favour'd of indulgent Heaven! 
Nature's anointed empreſs of the deep! 
„The nurſe of merchants, who can purchaſe crowns ! 
« Supreme in commerce, that exuberant ſource 

«© Of wealth, the nerve of war; of wealth, the blood, 
„The circling current in a nation's veins.— 


It a8. 
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bowels of the kingdom. Let us be perſuaded to lay aſide 
our party quarrels and contentions, our uncharitable heats 
and animoſities, and to cultivate peace, harmany, and 
good agreement amongſt ourſelves. How unſpeakable 
are the advantages that would attend this! Even an 
Heathen could ſay, that peace or concord, is the ſoul 
of the univerſe, the ornament of life, and the joy of both 
worlds. They that purſue peace with all men, are in 
charity with them, and entertain love to them; and 
wherever this God-like affection is, it liberates the mind 
from unruly, troubleſome, diſquieting, and tormenting 
paſſions, from wrath, ſtrife, envy, and revenge, which 
are the works of the fleſh, and the puniſhment of thoſe 
that indulge them. Peace is the cement of ſociety, its 
glory and beauty, its ſtrength and ſafety. ** Behold,” fays 
the Pſalmiſt, “ how good and how pleaſant it is for breth- 
ren to dwell together in unity :” how free and happy do 
they then live; free from ſlaviſh fear, from the torments 
of jealoufies, and the alarms of danger; and happy in a 
delightful converſation, and the mutual offices of love and 
friendſaip, which they are ready to do for each other. It 
is a defence and fecurity againſt a great many evils, to 
which we muit otherwiſe be expoſed. Where there 1s 
ſtrife and contention, diſcord and animoſities, they looſen 
the bands of ſociety, remove every mean of preſervation, 
and open the avenues of miſery, confuſion, anarchy, and 
ruin. If ye bite and devour one another,” fays the 
Apoſtle, © take heed that ye be not conſumed one of 
another.” Are we not yet ſenſible that a houſe divided 
againſt itſelf cannot long ſtand? And that faction hath 
ſooner or later been the overthrow of numerous ſtates and 
communities? Should it not be our wiſdom to diſappoint 
the malice of our enemies, by uniting as readily for our 
own preſervation, as they do for our ruin? Let not our 


conduct 
© Prey on the vitals of the public good.” 


May be we have never yet ſeriouſly conſidered the dire- 
ful effects of diviſions, animoſities, and contentions ? 
How often have they invited, introduced, and propagat- 
ed war in nations and kingdoms! And were the Almight 
Governor of the nations to take up a controverſy wit 
this nation, and give the wicked to the ſword ; ſuffer our 


enemies to invade us, or a civil war to break out amongſt 
| us 
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us; how alarming the conſequence! What is war but 
the deſtruction of human lives, of creatures made after 
the image of God; and to cut off, and deſtroy theſe by 
— is tragical and horrid! If we conſider the 
conſequences which do enſue on bloody wars ;—how full 
of horror and frightfulneſs are they ! In the time of war, 
property is gone, no man knows what to call his own. 
Laws loſe their force, magiſtrates their authority, civil 
government is deſpiſed, common order, violated and 
turned into confuſion. Families torn in pieces, countries 
laid waſte and deſolate, towns and cities Hacked, ravaged, 
and made ruinous heaps. The ſacred myſteries of reli- 

ion are neglected and profaned, and worſhipping aſ- 
ſemblies are broken up; men have little opportunity left 
them to mind their immortal ſouls and another world, 
when it is moſt neceſſary; and reaſonable creatures, that 
ſhould be employed in adoring and worſhipping their 
great Creator, the God of their lives, are employed in 
defigning the mutual deſtruction of one another's lives; 
and then that is leaſt conſidered, which carries the moſt 
horror in it, that multitudes are hurried down to per- 
dition, neither dreaded by themſelves, nor apprehended 
by the deſtroyer ;—ſouls paſs in ſhoals, in thouſands into 
eternity, Now, who, that rightly confiders but for a 
moment, would be inftrumental in introducing ſuch a 
ſcene of miſery and deſolation? nay; would not be in- 
duſtrious and indefatigable in attempting to prevent it? 

4. And let us truſt in God now, in this time of public 
danger and diſtreſs. God, the Almighty Governor of the 
nations and kingdoms of this world, has many times ſea- 
ſonably and marvellouſly interpoſed and ſaved us; his 
wiſdom, power, goodneſs, and ſovereignty, have been 
viſibly diſplayed in the whole progreſs of our falvation. 
And paſt inſtances of the fignal and merciful appearance 
of God in our favcur, ſhould be acknowledged in a time 
of new diſtreſs, and are very proper to ſupport our faith 
in God. We are engaged in a war, which has already coſt 
the nation a great expence of blood and treaſure; and we 
cannot tell how, or hea it will end: this only we can ſay, 
It God be for us, who, or what, can be againſt us? For that 
which renders all warlike expeditions, good or bad, proſ- 


Pperous or calamitous, is the preſence or abſence of God. 


When Jehoſhaphat had an army of eleven — 
xty 
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ſixty, thouſand, beſides his garriſons, he owns: God alone 
able to defend him, 2:Chren: xx. 12. © ters re LO 
To put our truſt and confidence in the nations counſels, 
fleets, forces, riches, and ſuch like external means of de. 
fence, more than in God, is the way to forfeit his protec. 
tion, and to hinder their inſtrumental uſefulneſs. Solomon 
obſerves, that the battle is not always “ to the ſtrong.” 
And David, his. father, ſays, that * There is no king 
ſaved by the multitude of an hoſt.” We cannot conclude 
the certainty of events, merely from the power and pro- 
bability of ſecond cauſes. The cliances of war are a com- 
mon proverb. Armies, that ſeemed ſure of victory, have 
been taken at a ſurpriſe, and defeated; thoſe, who have 
conquered in one battle, have been triumphed over in 
another; fatal ſickneſſes have ſwept away the braveſt ſol- 
diers; a formidable navy may be conquered, by waves, 
and ſhipwrecked in a ſtorm; allies may change lides; the 
commanding oficers in a navy or army may be corrupted, 
and become careleſs of a nation's defence; the officers in 
an army, that ſeems almoſt invincible by any human 


power, may, by their diviſions, ruin it; and, in the midſt 


of danger, and in time of the greateſt; need, the wiſeſt 
heads may fall by death, and in that very day their 
thoughts periſh! n 

The folly and vanity of an undue confidence in ſuch 
things, will appear. if we conſider, that it is the dire& 
way to hinder their inſtrumental uſefulneſs. They may 
be very ſerviceable, and anſwer their promiſing appear. 
ance, if they be relied upon under God; but when we 
rely upon them without an eye to God, we provoke him 
to blaſt them; and without his bleſſing, our governors, 
our fleets, our armies, &c. will be of no uſe to us. 


„% O BRTTAI N! often reſcu'd; often round, 
-  .** Beyond thy merit, or moſt ſanguine hopes, 

With all that's great in war, or {ſweet in peace“ 

. © Know from what ſource thy ſignal bleſſings flow. 

«© Though bleis'd with ſpirits ardent in the field, 
* Though cover'd various oceans with thy fleets, 
Though fenc'd with rocks, and moated hy the main, 
„ Thy-trufſt repoſe in a, far ſtronger guard; 
lu Hi, udo thee, though zaled, could defend 1 
© Thopgh eat, could firengther ; rutn'd, Could retore.” 
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